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What to Do If You 
Receive Two Registers 


Six times a year the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women publishes in The Chris- 
tian Register two pages of news, of particu- 
lar interest to its members, called ‘‘The 
General Alliance Reporter.’”’ One such 
“Reporter” is contained in this issue, on 
pages 184-5. 

A copy of every “Reporter” issue of 
The Register is sent by the Alliance to the 
following members :— 

Life members; 

All members of the central committees; 

President, two secretaries and treasurer 
of the branches and of the Associate Al- 
liances. 

Any Alliance woman who fills one of the 
above offices and who also subscribes to 
The Christian Register will accordingly re- 
ceive two copies of every ‘‘Reporter”’ issue. 

It would be possible to check the lists 
of the above officers with the Register 
subscription list and remove any duplica- 
tions before mailing, but this is not done— 
for these two reasons: 

(1) The Alliance hopes that those re- 
ceiving a duplicate copy will pass it on toa 
non-member. She might, through read- 
ing the ‘‘Reporter,”’ wish to attend meet- 
ings, and eventually become a member. 

(2) The Christian Register hopes that a 
duplicate copy might fall into the hands of 
someone who would wish to subscribe 
regularly. A campaign for an increased 
Register subscription list is in progress, 
and the ladies of the Alliance branches 
throughout the country are urged to con- 
tinue their active help. They have always 
been generous in their response to appeals 
for aid, and many act as “‘agent”’ in their 
church for the collection of new and re- 
newal subscriptions. Incidentally, any 
church organization sending in a sub- 
scription is entitled to a discount. Twenty 
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percent on new subscriptions, ten percent 
on renewals. But, please, be sure to deduct 
the discount before sending remittance to 
the Register office. 

If, after reading the foregoing, any lady 
receiving a duplicate copy of the ‘“Re- 
porter’’ issues still prefers not to, she is 
requested to send a postcard to this effect 
to Mrs. Laura M. Hurst, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Mrs. Hurst will gladly remove 
her name from the “‘Reporter’’ mailing list. 


Czechoslovakian Gifts 
Increase but Effort 
Must Not Slacken 


Gifts for our Czechoslovak fund still 
continue to be made generously. At the 
time of the Register’s going to press, the 
total amount received in cash and pledges 
is approximately $8,900. This is slightly 
less than half the total amount needed for 
the year. There is still, however, about 
$11,000 to be raised if we are to perform 
our part of the task adequately. 

Receipts by the American Committee 
for Relief in Czechoslovakia have also 
shown a gratifying increase since it was 
announced that they were to have repre- 
sentatives in Prague. 

The Sharps and Miss Wastcoat are now 
in Prague and we are anxiously awaiting 
word from them there. We have heard 
from them in London and Paris, and sub- 
scribers to the fund will be gratified to 
know that they have made financial ar- 
rangements while en route so that the value 
of the dollar in Czechoslovak crowns will 


' be much greater than at the normal rate 


of exchange. This is because the money is 
to be used for the benefit of refugees. 

Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, who has been 
representing British Unitarians in Prague, 
has been obliged to come home for a rest, 
and the Sharps arrived just in time to take 
over where she left off. 

We still need money and there are many 
parts of the country and many of our 
churches from which we have not heard. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Seth T. 
Gano, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Forthcoming Events 


March 12: North Middlesex Federation, 
Chelmsford, Mass. Speaker, Dr. Everett 
M. Baker. 

March 14: Workers’ Seminar, Tuckerman 
House, Boston. Speaker, Amos Wilder. 

March 19: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Herbert Hitchen, West 
Newton, Mass. 

March 19: Old Colony Federation meet- 
ing, Bridgewater, Mass. 

March 21: Metropolitan Conference, trus- 
tees’ dinner, New York, N. Y. 

March 26: International Religious Fel- 
lowship Rally, Arlington Street Church, 


Boston, Mass. Speakers, Professor Ivan 
Getting, Harvard, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
Rev. Jeffrey Campbell. 

March 26: Interdenominational Youth 
Meeting, Unitarian Church, Athol, 
Mass. Speaker, Roland B. Greeley. 

March 28: Workers’ Seminar, Tuckerman 
House, Boston. Speaker, Dean Willard 
L. Sperry, Harvard Divinity School, 
“Religion as General Culture.” 

March 31: 10.80 a. m. Annual meeting 
and spring conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Social Service Committee of 
the General Alliance, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

April 1: Young People’s Liberal Federa- 
tion Party, Pasadena, Calif. 

April 2. Bay Shore Federation Y. P. R. U., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

April 7: North Middlesex Federation 

Y. P. R. U. Social, Billerica, Mass. 

April 7: Ministers’ gathering, New York, 
N.Y. 

April 9: Twentieth anniversary service 
commemorating ‘founding of League, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, at 8 
o’clock. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will 
preach the anniversary sermon. Publie 
cordially invited. 

April 13: Worcester League (Alliance), 
Leominster, Mass. 

April 14: New York League of Unitarian 
Women, All Souls’ Church, New York, 
2.30 p. m. 

April 15: Metropolitan Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Shoals Reunion, All Souls’ 
Church, New York City. 

April 15-16: Rowe Reunion of Young 
People, Florence, Mass. 

April 16: National Y. P. R. U. board of 
directors meeting, Tower Room, All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, 9.30 
a.m. 

April 16: Dirigo Federation Y. P. R. U., 
Kennebunk, Me. 

April 16: Essex Conference, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

April 16: Joseph Priestley Exchange (min- 
isters). 

April 20-21: Southern Neighbors Associate 
Alliance, Fredericksburg, Va. 

April 28-30: Meadville Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Toronto, Ont. 

April 80: Channing Conference, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

April 80: Greater Boston Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Annual Meeting. 


Lenten Services at 
Headquarters 


During Lent there is to be a series of 
six half-hour devotional services for Uni- 
tarian ministers at eleven o’clock on Mon- 
day mornings in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The services will be in 
charge of the following: 

March 20: Dr. Christopher R. Eliot. 

March 27: Rev. Dan H. Fenn. 

April 8: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 
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Fruit versus Apples 


EVERY SO OFTEN someone raises the question 
whether college youth are religious or irreligious. The 
other week the question was discussed on the weekly 
page devoted to religion which Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach 
conducts in The Boston Transcript. 

Of course it is difficult to tell by mere inspection 
from the outside, and church-going is even less an 
indication of religiousness than it was in the days 
when the church and religion were synonymous terms. 

It is perhaps difficult for the college youth them- 
selves to tell whether they are religious, for telling 
anything involves the use of language and the lan- 
guage of religious thinking is an old and inherited 
one while the language of the day is not only very 
much of the day—so that even editors of religious 
papers are to be observed dropping into colloquialism 
and slang quite frequently—but is likely to be af- 
fected by modern science and philosophy. 

We imagine, for example, that a good deal of 
genuine and active religion among young people is 
concealed by the fact that they are in their thinking 
“realists’’ in the nonphilosophic but literary meaning 
of that term: that is, they look at all sides of life in- 
cluding the seamy side, while they are philosophically 
the opposite of realists, that is to say, they are nomi- 
nalists. 

A lot of misunderstanding can arise from that. 
There is a tale of a medieval monk who was a philos- 
opher and became enamored of nominalism. Indeed 
he took that philosophical position so seriously that he 
once announced that henceforth he would abstain 
altogether from fruit. He would eat only apples, 
pears, quinces, oranges, gooseberries, and we suppose 
he included almost every species of fruit except 
bananas which, as far as we know, were not known in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. But he would 
certainly never eat fruit. And his reason for ab- 
staining from fruit in general was that he did not be- 
lieve there was any such thing. Fruit was a mere 
class-name, a label, therefore in a sense a delusion. 
You could not eat it because it was never there to eat. 
But you could eat an apple. 

Naturally, in ordinary speech we are always using 
class-names and generalizations. But when we go 
from speech to life we find individual things and ac- 
tions. Religion itself and the adjective religious are 
class-names. You ask the young college man or 
woman if he is religious and he may very well say no— 
thinking that you mean by the term either going 
to church or believing in one or three gods or in crea- 
tion of the world by fiat. 

But if you asked him whether he believed that the 
ideal life was one of: (1) killing time; (2) pleasure 
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seeking; (3) making a fortune; (4) the search for 
physical adventure in such activities as big game 
hunting or athletics; (5) the search for knowledge; 
(6) the achievement of ideal social ends, such as peace, 
economic justice, etc.; (7) the achievement of right- 
eousness; or just (8) the making of his personal life 
significant; the certainty is that you would find the 
great majority of your students giving the answers 
listed 5 to 8. And the giving of any one of those 
answers means that the giver is essentially religious. 

That his religion may be implicit rather than 
explicit, unanalyzed rather than analyzed, uncertain 
because without institutional support, impulsive rather 
than pondered, wayward rather than disciplined, are 
all considerations which are beside the point. But 
whatever strong or weak points these various per- 
sonal religious attitudes may have, their possessors 
all have one thing in common: théy are not only 
suspicious of ecclesiastical pretension, but they are 
critical of everything. They are the children of a 
critical and incredulous age. The church, therefore, 
which asks them for their support must not treat them 
as children, must not ask them to forego the privilege 
of criticizing everything they want to; must not make 
them promises of mystical ecstasies as a sort of reward 
for joining. If it can promise them aid and com- 
panionship in the discovery of new light on the prob- 
lems of living and in the “‘job’”’ of making their lives 
significant it will win them. It may promise them, 
perhaps, a deeper life as a result of its fellowship. But 
it must not, in promising that, ask them to give up 
the wideness of their own horizon. A sewing circle 
is an excellent activity of a church, regarded as a 
functioning unit of the church’s many activities. As 
a measure of the horizon of all the church members 
it is not quite so adequate. 


The President’s Declaration 


SPEAKING BEFORE CONGRESS on its 150th 
anniversary President Roosevelt told the nation and 
the world that the United States neither approves nor 
would imitate any form of personal dictatorship and 
that the United States considers democracy and the 
freedom to worship in one’s own way as two inde- 
pendent concepts: 


Where democracy is snuffed out there, too, the 
right to worship God in one’s own way is circumscribed 
or abrogated. Shall we by our passiveness, by our si- 
lence, by assuming the attitude of the Levite who 
pulled his skirts together and passed by on the other 
side, lend encouragement to those who today perse- 
cute religion or deny it? 

The answer to that is “No,” just as in the days 
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of the first Congress of the United States it was “No.” 

Not for freedom or religion alone does this nation 
contend by every peaceful means. We believe in the 
other freedoms of the bill of rights, and other freedoms 
that are inherent in the right of free choice by free men 
and women... . 


We may take it, however, that further quotation 
from the President’s speech is hardly necessary. Every 
reader of The Christian Register has surely read it. 

But the very fact that the President felt called 
upon to restate what ought to be axiomatic for every 
American and known to every literate person the 
world over is a portent. And is it not obvious what 
it portends: that our institutions are on the defensive? 
Almost as that speech was being prepared, freedom of 
worship was being proclaimed a thing of the past in 
Spain, in the vast preponderance of Spanish territory 
now held by the Nationalists. 

And how are we going to defend those ideals 
which we see daily being denied over Europe, in Asia 
and in the countries to the south of us—to say nothing 
of certain areas in Canada? 

Many Americans cannot defend them because 
they have never seriously held them. As President 
Roosevelt pointed out, the press is free—from govern- 
ment interference, but it is not free from the inter- 
ference of big business. Civil rights have been, time 
and time again, denied to weaker individuals and 
groups by stronger ones. So much so that a national 
body, the American Civil Liberties Union, has been 
formed to protest against such outrages. And it has 
been called communist by those deniers of the weaker 
man’s rights whose tyrannies it protested. So much 
so that at last, under our new attorney general, a 
special department has been created to guard the 
civil rights of the individual. 

But to those among us who have had regard for 
civil and religious liberties, this speech of the Presi- 
dent does put up a difficult question. Granted that 
passivity will mean the growing power of the dictators, 
how are we going to implement our determination that 
religion and democracy will survive among us and be 
revived in lands which have smothered them? 


Havelock Ellis : 


Scientist, Poet, Religious Genius 


POSSIBLY we have been reading our newspapers 
carelessly, possibly the fact was not cabled to America, 
but it is only by grace of our Unitarian contemporary 
in England, The Inquirer, that we learned that Have- 
lock Ellis celebrated his eightieth birthday on the 
second day of February. The Inquirer, with a prompti- 
tude which we envy, came out a day or so later with a 
front-page story and an autographed photograph 
which shows the great mystic and scientist sitting in 
his garden shelter before his Suffolk home. 

In the popular mind, Havelock Ellis, of course, is 
identified with the monumental and pioneer work, 
“Studies in the Psychology of Sex,’’ which was, we 
believe, at one time banned in both America and 
England, and on which he worked during the greater 
part of his life. Possibly another part of the reading 
public knows him as the author of “The Dance of 
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Life” which may be said to be at once a world view 
and a working ethic, and for the smaller volumes of 
short essays which followed it. 

Fewer people will know that in his early days 
Havelock Ellis was a member of “The Fellowship of 
the New Life’ which also included Olive Schreiner 
and Ramsay MacDonald and from which the Fabian 
Society was later to arise. 

But Havelock Ellis’s published works, all of 
them religious in import and often achieving the per- 
sonal salvation of those who read them, must have 
been dwarfed in extent by his personal correspondence. 
Much of his pioneer work in sex study was done 
on the basis of letters from those who had personal 
difficulties in this realm, and throughout his later life 
unknown and humble people from all over the world 
were writing him—and getting long and helpful replies. 

In a later issue of The Inquirer (February 25) 
H. Lismer Short, M. A., discusses simply and re- 
vealingly Havelock Ellis’s attitude toward religion. 
We reprint his remarks on another page. 


Anti-Semitism and Sportsmanship 


There is no need to relate the ghastly treatment of the Jewish 
people in Russia before the Revolution, in Poland, Rumania, and 
in other European countries. In Germany, however, during the 
latter part of the last century, the intolerance against the Jew 
virtually disappeared. Yet under Herr Hitler Judenhass, or 
Jewish hatred, has flamed high again. Its extent has revolted 
the world. ... 

Every intelligent Jew realizes how limited has been anti- 
semitism in this country. Yet he can even now see embers of a 
fire that might be fanned into flame. Only recently several 
of my otherwise tolerant Gentile friends have confessed to me that 
they are beginning to feel prejudiced against the Jew. One must 
attribute this bias to the anti-Jewish propaganda which is begin- 
ing to appear. In the face of it we should ask ourselves the 
question, ‘‘Must we hate the Jews?” 

Surely one of the fundamental principles held by every 
religious liberal concerns the matter of fairness. He not only 
wants to look facts straight in the face, but to ask himself, “Is 
this type of behavior good sportsmanship?” .. . 

For consider: 

Our American culture is a composite thing coming mostly 
from alien soil. Our science, philosophy, and art have their origin 
in ancient Greece. Our mode of government has come from the 
Romans and the English. But our most precious spiritual posses- 
sion—our ethical and religious idealism, an idealism which under- 
girds our entire social and personal living—came directly from 
the Jew. 

What single individual has had more influence upon the ethi- 
cal and religious standards of western civilization than any other? 
What man has most profoundly affected the art, music, and lit- 
erature of occidental life? Who first taught the principles of de- 
mocracy? The man Jesus. Biologically and spiritually a Jew of 
Jews, he lived and died a Jew. In him Judaism at its highest 
became flesh. 

What amazing contributions individual Jews have made to 
modern culture! I have time to recall but a few to your mind. 
Music would have been the poorer had it not been for Mendels- 
sohn, Saint-Saens, and Rubinstein. Consider the contributions 
of Spinoza and Bergson to modern philosophy. If we omit the 
findings of Wasserman, Koch, and Freud, science would not be 
what it is today. And I need not remind you that probably the 
greatest intellectual genius of our time is the Jew, Einstein. 

Do these people deserve the punishment being meted out to 
them?—Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio. 


_A Visit to the Independent Church 


of the Philippines: 


ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON, the 18th, I was for- 
mally presented to the Independent Church in the 
Cathedral. Invitations had been sent to the leaders 
of all the churches, Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
Some accepted. After the meeting I was introduced 
to the president of the State University, the librarian 
of the Bureau of Science, to the Spanish consul, and 
others. There were speeches of welcome to me 
as representative of the distant groups combined 
in the International Association. I presented the 
greetings of the International Association, which 
had been handsomely engrossed on parchment by an 
expert in England, and the greetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, which had also been lettered 
on parchment. These tokens were accepted by the 
Archbishop and placed upon the altar. 

I shall always remember, and gratefully, the 
crowded church, the many ministers, the lighted altar, 
and the Archbishop, venerable champion of religious 
freedom, who has so long fought for free religion against 
indifference and slander, against principalities and 
powers, and through these many years has counted 
the Unitarians of the United States, and somewhat 
later the groups linked together in the International 
Association, as his sympathetic friends. To him and 
his clergy I represented these distant comrades. Un- 
worthy of the praise bestowed upon me, remember 
that all I stand for was being honored, and that as 
your representative I was receiving the heartiest wel- 
come which their very kind hearts could devise. 


Cornish Proclaimed Honorary President 


After the presentation of the greetings, I was made 
honorary president of the Independent Church. 
Standing before the altar, the Archbishop read the 
following “Solemn Proclamation of the Honorary 
President of the Philippine Independent Church.” 

“The Philippine Independent Church, during its 
thirty-six years of existence, has acknowledged with 
careful vigilance, the merits and services of all men of 
good will, who devoted their energies to progress and 
to the cause of freedom. 

“Dr. Louis C. Cornish, eminent Unitarian, ef- 
fective champion of our national independence, ex- 
pounder of truth, living synthesis of modern liberalism 
in the religious as well as the political and social order, 
apostle of peace upon the eternal basis of justice, and 
defender of the present and the future of oppressed 
peoples, on account of his knowledge, feelings, and 
incalculable services to Humanity, and the Filipino 
Fatherland, has credited himself, by unanimous de- 
cision of our Venerable Council of Bishops, to succeed 
His Excellency, William Howard Taft, Ex-President 
of the United States of America, who was the Honor- 
ary President during the early existence of our Holy 
Philippine Independent Church. 


“By virtue of the aforementioned Council of 
Bishops, and 


IV. We Are Presented 


Louis C. Cornish 


“BY THESE PRESENTS we solemnly and 
publicly proclaim Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Honorary 
President of our Church. May the mysterious Father 
of the universe maintain in his heart the affection and 
sympathy he has professed to us, and may our fol- 
lowers continue to be worthy of the fraternal senti- 
ments of all the true liberals of the world. So be it. 


“(Signed) Aglipay.” 


Following the reading of the proclamation, which 
had been published to the Independent churches 
throughout the Islands, I was formally introduced to 
the congregation. The Archbishop read in Spanish 
the announcement, of which the following is a trans- 
lation: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: In the same way that 
we are forced to meet the daily needs of material life 
by searching for every means to provide its daily 
physical sustenance, so also we are impelled by neces- 
sity to maintain our intellectual life with nourishment 
drawn from all branches of human knowledge. Our 
church has never forgotten this unavoidable duty of 
satisfying our insatiable thirst for increasing knowl- 
edge, and in the midst of scarcity of material resources 
it has proclaimed before the world our high resolve 
to preach a religion and a morality in absolute har- 
mony with the truth brought forth by modern 
science. 

“This decision to identify ourselves with the free 
reason, and to reject dogmas based merely on faith in 
certain traditions and scriptures, on the one hand, 
has provoked the most bloody antagonism of many 
Churches, venerable on account of their antiquity. 
On the other hand, however, it has won for us the 
sympathy of the wise, and of all the liberal Churches 
of the world. 

“In order to give public and solemn testimony to 
this fact which confirms the capability of our race and 
of our Philippine Church, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Presi- 
dent of the International Association of Liberal 
Churches, eminent Apostle of Science and Progress, 
and exemplar and expounder of all the ideals of 
modern democracy, has come to visit our land. It 
was not the magnificence of our temples, because they 
are not, nor the opulence of our followers, because 
they are as poor as we, which made possible this 
historic trip of Dr. Cornish to our country, but the 
invincible force of our doctrines, and our constant 
attitude of loyal adhesion to the principles and feel- 
ings of all our heroes and national teachers like Rizal, 
Mabini, Regidor, Bonifacio, and Marcelo H. del 
Pilar. 

“T have invited to this transcendental event all 
the hierarchies and thinkers of all the Churches exist- 
ing in our country, so as to show that our Church 
not only preaches the principles of tolerance, but also 
practices them at every instance. I pray our sweetest 
heavenly Father, for the authorities of all Churches, 
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that instead of quarreling fruitlessly and rancorously, 
they may help each other in their efforts to obtain 
more knowledge, leaving to the intelligence of their 
followers the choice of the Church which is better 
adapted to their way of thinking. If we cannot es- 
tablish this general cooperation, there is great possi- 
bility that atheism and lack of confidence will wipe 
away the sublime prayer, ‘Peace to men of good will,’ 
taught by the Teacher of Galilee, and heard by the 
shepherds who came to his Manger. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: Let us listen with all 
attention to our guest of honor, the distinguished 
President of the International Association for Free 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, who has worked conscientiously in the in- 
terest of liberty for our beloved fatherland.” 

Following this introduction a group of bishops 
and ministers escorted me from the chancel down the 
broad aisle to the pulpit. I shall always remember 
that short walk, way being made for me past men and 
women who pushed back their chairs and little children 
who stood beside their parents and sat on the floor 
and smiled at me goodnaturedly as I stepped care- 
fully between them, and climbed the steep stairs to 
the high pulpit, and looked down upon a kindly and 
expectant congregation. I had been asked to speak 
of the faith that binds the groups together, and in the 
brief time allotted me I did all that I could, remem- 
bering the vast strength and the need of the Inde- 
pendent Church. I spoke without manuscript. The 
following is the draft given to the newspapers and 
widely published. 


Dr. Cornish’s Message 


“Forty years ago, after your heroic struggle and 
suffering, great changes came to these beautiful 
islands set here in the tropical seas. An ancient regime 
ended and a new regime began. The Filipino people 
with amazing speed took over a new language, new 
schools, a new interpretation of the responsibilities 
of government, and in many ways a new view of life. 
There have been great transformations. Manila, 
famous of old for her charm and beauty, has become 
the center of a wide commerce, and the home of 
schools and colleges and universities of high rank. 
Today she proudly claims to have the largest student 
population of any city of her size in all the world. 
These few comments are sufficient to remind us of a 
very great chapter in the history of the Philippines. 

“No friendly visitor coming among you should 
attempt to dwell on the details of this history. It 
surely is not my wish to do more than speak of it in the 
most general way. You know far more about it than 
I, or any other visitor. Yet for two reasons I begin 
my statement with this reference. My first reason 
is that it gives me the opportunity to express my heart- 
felt admiration and my deep respect for the Filipino 
people. Great indeed has been the wide sweep of 
your thinking in these past four decades, and great 
have been your achievements. My second reason is 
that these changes in the Philippines, so deep and 
wide that they seem to have happened only on these 
islands, are not unique but are typical of what has 
been happening the whole world over. 

“Let us examine this assertion. 
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Suppose in 


imagination we took a clipper ship and flew eastward 
to Wake and Guam and Honolulu and on across 
America, and on and on over oceans and continents 
until we came back to Manila. And suppose we had 
the power to see from our flying ship all the changes 
that had been taking place all over the world. We 
should find that the changes here had been taking 
place everywhere. We should find everywhere that 
the old order has been giving place to the new. Yours 
is not the only city, figuratively speaking, that has 
filled in its moat and made a park of it. Yours is not 
the only country that has been building new schools 
and roads and hospitals. All over the world men 
have been straightening the crooked pathways, and 
filling in the swamps, and pulling down obstructions, 
and lighting the dark places. Your changes during 
these forty years have been part and parcel of the 
world changes going on everywhere. What has 
impelled these changes? The impact of human 
thought, which has been widening and deepening. 
Men build new university laboratories and libraries 
because human knowledge has been growing. In 
every field of thought there are today great new 
horizons. 

“T cannot refrain from touching upon just one 
field of knowledge, and that is medicine. Would any 
of us knowingly employ a doctor in Manila who had 
only the medical knowledge of tropical diseases of 
forty years ago? Instead we want doctors trained in 
all the latest findings of science. For every year 
brings progress. 

“If we stop to think about these changes, we soon 
come to realize that they are shown in everything we 
touch, from the bottle of medicine, or the latest style 
of automobile that crowds our highways, to the great 
clipper ships which fly the Pacific. These changes 
taken all together are evidence of man’s insatiable 
desire for knowledge, and his ability to apply this 
knowledge to our human needs. We live in a world of 
change, and these changes bring us ever widening 
horizons. We live in a throbbing, pulsating universe, 
and human thought is not fixed and static but fluid, 
and human life is plastic. All that has come into 
being in these hurrying years has been produced by 
tremendous human effort, and by hardship and sac- 
rifice. Throughout the world today men gratefully 
remember those who banished disease, and brought 
light, and conquered the elements, and who have 
greatly blest us. The Archbishop named some of 
them, Rizal, Mabini, Regidor, Bonifacio and Pilar. 
In these past forty years there has been more under- 
standing of the unity of mankind than there was in 
the four centuries preceding. The world is coming 
to be just one big place, and the people of the world 
are coming to be one people, and the concerns of each 
part of the world are becoming the concern of all 
parts of it. 

“T would not have you think me neglectful of the 
disasters that have marked the past forty years, the 
utter waste of wars past and present, and the greed 
and hatred that are rampant. We have met these 
dangers in the past, they menace us today, and no 
doubt they will continue long into the future. Man’s 
inhumanity to man is as old as the human race. And 
yet, despite all that can be said to the contrary, we 


human beings go forward. And we have the faith to 
believe that human unity increases, and we welcome 
every evidence of world fellowship and understanding 
and progress. Mankind is working to conquer this 
earth on which we live, the whole of it, and make it a 
place of order and plenty, of plenty and of order for 
all the sons of men. We are working toward human 
brotherhood. And, let me say it again, life is plastic 
now as it never has been before. 

“You will have seen the question toward which 
these considerations have been leading us. What 
have we to say about religion in a changing world? 

“T have the honor to represent here today a large 
body of churches which believe that religion is ever 
being revealed to the sons of men. We do not doubt 
that the saints of old received religion; but we believe 
also that the saints of every age receive religion, and 
that in this changing world religion is growing. We 
are committed to the scientific habit of mind. We 
apply this habit fearlessly to religion. 

“Let me be more explicit about the churches 
which I represent, and about their belief. 

“Our groups of liberal forward looking churches 
are scattered in twenty-three countries, and claim a 
constituency of some twenty million people. We 
respect all religions, seeing in them the quest of the 


human spirit after ultimate reality, the thirst of the 


soul after God. We believe that some religions are 
dim torches and others are radiant. But they are 
all part of one stupendous whole. Just as the tides 
are drawn upward on all the seven seas, so the spirit 
of God draws the souls of men ever into higher realms 
of understanding. 


The Liberal Faith 


“We claim four articles of faith. 

“We believe in God, we follow Jesus of Nazareth, 
we seek to promote the brotherhood of man, and we 
hope for immortality. I will expand these four 
brief statements. 

“First. We believe in God, Almighty, Infinite, 
the Father of us all, in whose vast life our little lives 
are cast. But remember that, in an expanding uni- 
verse, our thought of God must expand. Long ago 
men believed that the earth was flat and small, and 
their thought of God was small. He was no more 
than a king above other kings. But the earth is not 
flat, it is round, and it is part of the solar system, 
which is again a part of the universe. With expanding 
knowledge, men’s thought of God has vastly ex- 
panded. It has been growing more profound. In 
Southern California you may see on a high mountain 
top the new observatory which is to contain the 
greatest telescope ever made. The lens at the end of 
it will measure some 17 feet across. This huge tele- 
scope, there can be no doubt, will reveal new stellar 
systems, which our scientists will tabulate and ob- 
serve, adding them to the vast knowledge of modern 


astronomy. Our thought of God must be of an infinite | 


and compelling Power. We modern truth seekers 
can use the words of the Hebrew Psalmist, but we 
give them a far deeper understanding than his limited 
knowledge of astronomy could give. 


- When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy hands, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 


What is man that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
And crownest him with glory and honor. 


“Second. We believe in the leadership of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who went about teaching two great 
commandments, love to God and love to man. We 
turn to our New Testament, and read how ‘A certain 
Scribe asked Jesus, What is the commandment the 
greatest of all? And Jesus answered, The first com- 
mandment is thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart; and the second commandment is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.’ 

With Jesus of Nazareth we of the liberal churches » 
hold that all religion is summed up in love to God and 
love to man. This is the simplicity which was in 
Christ. Compare this simplicity with the towering 
speculations, and the terrible disciplines, and the vast 
and unwarranted assumptions of awful punishment 
awaiting us in the world to come, taught by the 
ancient churches, both Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant. Those were not the teachings of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, whose disciples we are. We hold to the sim- 
plicity that was in Christ. 

“Third. We believe in the Brotherhood of Man. 
We believe that all men are the sons of God, and 
brethren one of another. 

“And Fourth. We hope for immortality. 

“Our honored Archbishop asked me to make a 
statement of the faith of our free and forward looking 
churches. Vast libraries have been written on these 
four subjects, and scholars approach them in a variety 
of ways. Some regard these matters as revelations 
that were proclaimed long ago and finished. We 
believe, on the contrary, that these truths are ever 
enlarging, ever being rediscovered, and that the future 
is destined to know far more of them than the past 
has known. 

“Some of you may ask me to tell you at ‘which 
great congress of the free churches this scientific ap- 
proach to religion was decided upon, and these four 
articles of faith formally adopted. They have never 
been promulgated as a creed. Like all the children 
of the modern scientific spirit, we are not bound by 
any articles of creedal association. Every man and 
woman can believe as God gives him to see the light. 
But these convictions I have named are generally 
accepted among us and with fullest freedom of inter- 
pretation. 

“My friends, I give you greetings from our great 
liberal household of faith. We hold you of the Inde- 
pendent Church always in affectionate remembrance, 
and in high hope. May you mightily prevail in the 
inbringing of God’s holy kingdom.” 


Boomerang 
Helen M. Tate 


A bitter tongue cuts like a whip 
That leaves an angry streak, 
And flicking back with keener cut 
It wounds the driver’s cheek. 
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Czechoslovakia: The Refugee Problem 


Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, M.A., is the British Unitarian 
minister who for the last four months has been in charge 
of the relief work of the British Unitarians in Czecho- 
slovakia. She has just returned to England for a rest and 
the following is an address given at Essex Hall, the Lon- 
don headquarters. 


I HAVE JUST RETURNED from my second visit 
to Czechoslovakia. Four months ago people in this 
country were eager to help in every possible way the 
little democracy whose sacrifice was believed to have 
saved Europe from war. What is the situation four 
months later? 

There are still over 100,000 refugees from the 
areas ceded to Germany, Poland, and Hungary, and 
there is a fresh wave coming in, specially from Poland. 
Czech refugees are beginning to get work, but very 
many are still in the temporary camps where, thanks 
to our Lord Mayor’s Fund and efforts of the Czechs 
themselves, conditions are improving, but where, even 
a few weeks ago in some cases, little extra clothing 
had been received. Many of those who were given 
private hospitality are now feeling the pinch. Some 
of them are going to the camps. Some of the Sudeten 
Germans have left the country, but there are many 
stillin camps. The frontier line is still undecided. 

Our debt still remains, for when every refugee is 
clothed and warmed and fed, we must bear in mind 
that the soul of the nation is still in peril. The people 
still suffer from a bitter sense of disillusionment. Per- 
haps the saddest experience is that of the older gen- 
eration, loyal followers of Masaryk, who made great 
sacrifices in the past for their country, who now watch 
the insidious influence of propaganda on the younger 
generation, already bewildered by the uncertainty of 
their future and the collapse of their hopes and ideals, 
tempted to take short views and to react violently 
from their earlier teaching. 

Some, however, stand firm, and I believe it is 
the ones who have taken their religion and their ideals 
seriously. Those I have met have been members of 
the Y. W. C. A. and members of the Czechoslovak and 
Unitarian churches. 

The material prospects of the Czechoslovak 
churches are better now than even a few weeks ago, 
and the leaders are planning for the immediate future 
with confidence. The Unitarians are proving loyal 
to their principles. Their numbers and subscriptions 
are being maintained, and their fellowship is being 
made closer by adversity. They are reaping the 
fruits of wise education in the earlier years. The 
young people of both churches are much encouraged 
by the prospect of the International Youth Conference 
being held in their country this summer. 

But another aspect of the situation presents an 
urgent problem. 

There can surely be no more fascinating spot in 
Europe than the airport of Prague any day at noon. 
Planes come in from Vienna, perhaps from Warsaw, 
and from nearer places in Czechoslovakia, and within 
a few minutes of one another planes leave for Brussels, 
Paris, and ‘“‘Rotterdam and London.” It is indeed 
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truly at the “Crossroads of Europe.” It might be 
called the Crewe of the European air service: the sight 
impresses on one that what happens in ‘this small 
country matters to the rest of the world. 

Why are there so many air passengers? Chiefly 
because this little country is almost surrounded by 
lands it is not safe for many people to pass through 
otherwise. The only possible land and sea route for 
these people is through Poland and the Baltic, a 
journey which takes six days. Among the passengers 
on the day I flew home were a mother and baby 
(refugees), a Czech Jewess coming to England to say 
goodbye to her aunt before she and her children went 
to settle in Palestine, and a Sudeten German, non- 
Aryan, visiting friends in England while waiting 
for arrangements to be completed for her to go to the 
Near East. She is a pianist, not strong enough for 
housework. Her mother had been released from prison 
a few days before, just in time to reach Prague to 
bid farewell to her daughter. In about half an 
hour’s time we were flying over the frontier almost in 
sight of her old home. 

As we approached Croydon a certain uneasiness 
was manifest; an elderly couple from Vienna, who 
knew no English and were to be the guests of a hostess 
quite unknown to them, came across to show me their 
passport and ask me anxiously if I thought the British 
visa was all right. And then at last came the crucial 
moment at Croydon itself when the British passed 
through quickly and the foreigners had to face the 
passport authorities, each in his or her turn alone. 
Our officials are courteous but firm; regulations must 
be complied with, passports must be in order. As far 
as I know there were no disappointments that day. 
Those I knew were duly met and welcomed to some 
home on this safer side of the North Sea. 

These were among the fortunate ones. They are 
very few compared with those who have not the offices 
of refugee committees, who have not any one who, they 
imagine, can help them to obtain the precious visa to 
a new country. 

They feel like rats in a trap, with always the dread 
of an expulsion order by the police, or even arrest and 
imprisonment in the ‘Fischbank,” the prison from 
which they expect to be sent over the frontier. 

In certain quarters there is an attitude of superior 
contempt for people with a ‘‘refugee mentality’’ such 
as the man who spent his small means three months 
ago taking his family to Finland, only to be turned 
back at the frontier, and who has been trying ever 
since to find another way out. His only hope now is 
to find a place with his wife as married couple in this 
country. They are well fitted for such a post, if only 
they could hear of one. What right have we, with 
the privilege to live undisturbed in our homes, and 
to move about the world freely, to blame such a man 
for his restless anxiety, despised as “refugee men- 
tality’? To the cynical onlooker the troubles of 
these people are just “history.”” In the meanwhile 
they make the round of the refugee committees look- 
ing every week more pale and strained. Those be- 


longing to an organized political party have at any 
rate the sense of comradeship, and of being remem- 
bered by their leaders, but there is a particularly dis- 
tressing group of Austrians and Germans, together 
with a few other foreigners, who took refuge in Czecho- 
slovakia, were befriended there and allowed to earn a 
living until last autumn. The “crisis’’ changed all 
that. They are not allowed to earn. They have for 
the most part used up the small amount of money 
they were able to bring away in their first flight, they 
are not eligible for help from the Lord Mayor’s Fund, 
and can get only a very little help from any other 
source. They are faced with the prospect of slow 
starvation, and no means to pay for their lodging. 

Many of these people are living, in particularly 
distressing circumstances, in Bratislava where the 
Jewish organizations can no longer afford to keep 
them. Families, once in good positions in Vienna, 
are crowded into the labyrinth of lodgings in the old 
Judigasse, and are given a decent meal perhaps once 
in three days. Some are living illegally in the town, 
having entered secretly by the forest or the river, or 
their permits have run out. For them there is the 
possibility that at any time the police may “‘put them 
on the bridge.’”’ On the other side of the bridge is Austria 
and the probability of concentration camps or worse. 
Under the bridge flows the swift deep Danube. 


Man Lives in Two Worlds 


The author is minister of the First Church of Dux- 

bury, Mass. 
IN THE RAILROAD COMPARTMENT on the 
train from Copenhagen to Hamburg was a voluble 
Norwegian woman who wanted to talk English and 
to educate me in the mysteries of her native tongue. 
By the time we reached the border, we were as well 
acquainted as it is possible for two strangers in such a 
circumstance. The cars were locked, and the cus- 
toms and immigration officials from Denmark and 
Germany had come aboard. I went out in the pas- 
sageway to watch for their approach, and when I saw 
that our compartment was the next, I called to my 
Norwegian friend, ‘‘Passkontrol.’’ Immediately a 
gentleman whom I had never before seen politely 
handed me his passport. The situation was finally 
solved by a little laughter, and the incident forgotten. 

When I had finally settled in Marburg-on-the- 
Lahn I began to think about the incident again. It 
became symbolic for a fact that I had not before 
clearly understood. I saw that men live in two 
worlds. When I was mistaken for the immigration 
official, I was, in that gentleman’s eyes, a symbol for 
one of those two worlds, the world of nationalism, a 
world that is characterized by tariffs, coinage, govern- 
ment, military and police organizations, and by the 
existence of frontiers and boundaries. And when he 
recognized me for what I was, a fellow-traveler, I 
became a symbol for that other world in which men 
live: the international, or non-national world. This 
world is seen when one reads telegrams, or uses other 
means of communication. It manifests itself in 
commerce, in the exchange of ideas in science and re- 


There are in addition in Slovakia about two 
hundred people who spent several weeks before 
Christmas on “No Man’s Land,” non-Aryans living 
in area ceded to Hungary. One group was left stranded 
on a ploughed field. The authorities at Bratislava were 
persuaded to allow them the shelter of an old res- 
taurant in a wood, but only on condition that they 
emigrated within a short time. Recently, February 
28 was given as the date, but, when I saw them at the 
end of January, there was no sign of a visa for any 
of them. 

In the name of humanity these unhappy people 
must be got away quickly. Individual efforts are 
quite inadequate. The only way is by some method 
of mass migration arranged with government aid. 

Have we any right to sit by with folded hands 
and accept this as “‘history’’? 

Our ancestors had a reputation for humanitarian 
ideals and interest in civil religious liberty. When the 
“history” of this time is written, shall it be said that 
we looked on calmly and pointed out the economic 
and political difficulties involved in helping these 
people, or shall we be counted amongst those who put 
humanity first and practiced their principles of world 
brotherhood? 

It is for us to decide by our action here and now 
what will be the verdict of history. 


John W. Laws 


ligion, and in the development of culture. It is a 
world that does not recognize any boundaries and for 
which no boundaries exist. The President of the 
United States might be considered a symbol for the 
first world, and the president of Harvard a symbol for 
the other. 

But there are two worlds in the religious life 
also. There are American Lutherans, Dutch Lu- 
therans, Norwegian, Swedish, and German Lutherans. 
They are all Lutherans, but between each type there 
are vast differences in the religious life of the people. 
The worship services are quite different in each type. 
Yet they all profess fundamentally the same faith, 
use the same scriptures, and look to the same leader, 
Martin Luther. Even the Roman Catholics in the 
different nations show that men live in two worlds in 
their religious lives. American, Norwegian, Canadian, 
and French Roman Catholics, although using the 
same liturgy, and having the same theology, and 
looking to the same Pope for guidance, are different 
from one another almost as much as are the Lutherans. 
There are Christians, and there are Germans. Hence 
we have German Christians, and similarly American 
Christians, English Christians, ete. In a struggle 
between the two worlds, between nationalism and 
Christianism, what is the fate of the Christian who 
happens to be a liberal? When the two worlds in 
which men live begin to struggle what is the role as- 
signed to the liberal Christian? 

It has been said by Unitarian leaders in this 
country that liberal religion could never fall victim to 
a rampant absolute nationalism. The falsity of this 
statement is borne out by the struggle between religion 
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and nationalism in modern Germany. In the ideolog- 
ical conflict between the two worlds, the liberals, the 
German Unitarians, came out at the wrong end. 
Examination of the ideas that are involved in the 
battle may explain. Briefly stated, perhaps too 
briefly, the struggle is on at least these three fronts. 
The orthodox Protestants believe in God. The or- 
thodox Nazis do not believe in God. The liberals are 
not sure. The orthodox Protestants look to Jesus 
Christ as Fuhrer. The Nazis look to Hitler as Fihrer. 
The liberals, having reduced Jesus to the status of 
another hero, find themselves on insecure ground. 
The orthodox Protestants and the Nazis each have a 
definite theology, and the liberals profess no theol- 
ogy, only a religious sentiment. The liberals come 
out at the wrong end of the struggle every time, and 
they can do so again in other countries, and in other 
battles against totalitarian nationalism. And the 
naturalistic “humanists” of Germany have swallowed 
the bait cast out by Rosenberg, and are now Pagans, 
marching at the side of the Chosen One of the Gods, 
Hitler. Dr. Niebuhr has offered an explanation for 
this failure of liberal religion in Germany. ‘“‘Re- 
ligion,” he says, “is a ‘totality act.’ It demands 
commitment of the will and incites the emotion. It 
demands that the love for God (or the nation) shall be 
given ‘with all thy heart and with all thy mind and 
with all thy soul.’ A purely rational and analytic at- 
titude toward life can corrode ancient loyalties but, 
of itself, it cannot fill the vacuum which it has created. 
That is why rational liberalism cannot become the 
basis of a stable politics.’’* 

The Communist Manifesto speaks of a specter 
that is haunting the world, a specter of things to 
come. But that specter is not the specter of com- 
munism, nor of Christmas-yet-to-Come, but of na- 
tional or folk socialism in some form. The influence of 
this specter may be seen in our own government 
when one thinks of the increased powers of the fed- 
eral government. Among Unitarians the office of the 
president of the Association has taken on new sig- 
nificance. In keeping with the spirit of the times he 
is looked upon as a leader. With such a Zevigeist it 

*Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘The Church in Germany,’’ American 
Scholar, Vol. 3, p. 346. 


does not seem unreasonable to believe that, in the 
future, American liberal religion will have to face a 


. struggle against an all-powerful nationalism. And 


American Unitarianism may prove to be in no better 
situation than were the German religious liberals. If 
they are not, they will be among the first to fall. In 
preparation for that day, Unitarians might well make 
an effort to discover just what they do believe about 
God, Man, Nature, and the relation between these 
three. They should find what they do think, not what 
they ought to think. They should seek to discover 
or establish a common front with which to meet the 
onslaught of pagan nationalism. 

If men are fated to live in two worlds, it would 
seem foolish for them to try to live in one only. In- 
deed, in cases where men have tried to live in only 
one world they have suffered. There are religious 
sects in America which are strictly noncooperative 
with the state. They pay taxes under protest, refuse 
to vote, or use the courts of law. They are suffering 
by depriving themselves of much that the state has 
to offer to the citizen, and are at the same time de- 
priving their neighbors of the broadening influence 
which comes with the exchange of cultures. Were 
all religious people as the members of these sects, the 
state would be an extraordinarily difficult place in 
which to live. The rabid patriot, on the other hand, 
persons such as Representative Martin Dies, or Mrs. 
“Red Network’ Dilling, suffers because he will not 
live in the higher world of non-nationalism, but limits 
himself and would limit others to what is within the 
man-made boundaries of that country he calls Father- 
land. In both these cases, the attempt to live in one 
world brings suffering with it, suffering for the in- 
dividual and for the social structure. Men live in two 
worlds, and must strive, therefore, to maintain the 
balance between these two worlds, lest one kill the 
other. The policeman, the customs official, and the 
senator are representatives of the state, but they are 
also sons of God, and therefore brothers to all men. 
The clergyman and the scientist dwell in the non- 
national world, but they are also citizens in the state. 
Men live in two worlds, and if they do not the balance 
is lost, and society suffers until that balance is re- 
stored. Men must live in two worlds. To live in one 
is perilous to self and to society. 


The Church of Tomorrow Today 


THIS IS THE YEAR of the New York World’s Fair, 
planned to present its promoters’ conception of the 
World of Tomorrow. They speak of a $155,000,000 
investment and of a $10,000,000,000 stimulus to 
business in this country. 

This also is the year when Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes and his associates are raising, unpretentiously, 
$250,000 to build in New York City a new home for 
the Community Church, a church which I, as a 
member, like to think about as an institution present- 
ing the type of a Church of Tomorrow. 

I do not mean that other kinds of churches will 
be supplanted by a church in this pattern. Not at all. 
Children will continue to grow up in the faith of their 
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fathers, will accept the old creeds, will maintain the 
orthodox churches. But it is my hope that others, 
unable to accept the old creeds and therefore incapable 
of honest membership in the orthodox churches, will 
not drop church life altogether, but will become active 
in the new kind of church. 

Today this happens too seldom and the reason is 
clear enough. As they grow up the children of the 
orthodox churches get the impression that religious 
life in general depends entirely on the creeds of those 
churches. If, therefore, confidence in the creeds 
passes, so does religion itself. People then drop out of 
church and become drifters, living vaguely by the old 
church ethics, but lacking anchorage. 


The Community Church should be a natural 
refuge for such lost souls—souls lost in a world of re- 
ligious disapproval. Although it began as a Unitarian 
development and is still, under the ministry of Dr. 
Holmes, much in the Unitarian tradition, it seems to 
me that the distinction from Christian orthodoxy is 
clearer and therefore that this church may be recog- 
nized more easily as a type of church which will have, 
I am convinced, great importance in the future. So 
here I propose to discuss certain characteristics of 
this new church, as compared with the orthodox. 

Such a church, I suggest, attracts both the least 
religious people and the most religious, depending on 
what the word “religious” is taken to mean. They 
are the least religious in that their creed, if they have 
any at all, is least fixed and includes the fewest number 
of doctrinal beliefs. Their reliance on any supposed 
supernatural system, as stated in any book, is least 
definite in detail, although it may be strong. Yet 
these people may be, I feel, most religious in the sense 
that despite all skepticism they earnestly crave a 
God of righteousness and set out to live, positively and 
by their own decision, as they assume that the best 
possible God of their imagination would have them 
live. 

Such a church also tends to vagueness and dis- 
agreement over human destiny, as against the precise 
assertions of “revealed religion,’’ but emphasizes all 
the more the necessity for living strictly by whatever 
faith one has. Sinners, or wrongdoers, are less readily 
excused, I should say, than they may be in some of 
the authoritarian churches. 

Sermons and addresses heard in such a church are 
decidedly unlike those coming from orthodox pulpits. 
In the Community Church, for example, we are ac- 
customed to hear, from Dr. Holmes, scarcely any dog- 
matic statements of a doctrinal nature and if there 
are any they are put out merely as personal impres- 
sions, not binding on anybody. On the other hand 
we hear from Dr. Holmes the most positive views on a 
wide range of specific questions facing the current 
generation. 

These opinions, not binding on us either, always 
are in line with his own religious attitude. Although 
we may disagree, we look to Dr. Holmes for guidance 
on how to live, how to marry, how to work, how to vote, 
how to get along with people, and, most of all, what 
course to follow in a world which plainly conducts 
itself at variance with the religion of allegiance to a 
God of righteousness, good will, the brotherhood of 
man. 
“TI am opposed to the existing order of society,” 
he has said, “because I believe that it cannot be 
reconciled at any single point with the teachings of 
Jesus. But the Community Church is not committed 
to my ideas. It has no economic or political creed 
just as it has no theological creed. It is simply a 
church which seeks truth and welcomes all kinds of 
men to enjoy this freedom.” 

Nothing could be more tolerant, more liberal, 
than that statement, but still it is not enough for 
many people today. Comparatively few are ready for 
it and therefore I consider the Community Church 
an institution of tomorrow more than of today. | 
have in mind the fact that too few of us can hear, 


without taking offense or being alienated, a strong 
expression of views that are quite unlike our own. 
This is especially true when speaker and listeners 
disagree over what’s right or wrong in specific 
cases. 

The situation will change, I believe. Just as 
agents of particular religious creeds no longer put 
heretics to death for refusing to profess belief in what 
their minds cannot receive as truth, so the time will 
come when essential differences of opinion are ac- 
cepted as inevitable for different minds. Then we 
will see that difference of opinion does not justify 
hostility or bitterness. 

There is, however, another consideration. Al- 
though most of us, I suppose, fail to agree with Dr 
Holmes all the way, and still are happy in his ministry, 
I cannot imagine anyone of violent prejudices and 
mean ideas being comfortable as a member of the 
Community Church. In his disapproval of race 
prejudice and his condemnation of ruthless treatment 
of the weak and exploitation of the helpless Dr. Holmes 
is so sure and so devastatingly clear that the guilty 
could not have peace of mind in his congregation. 

Because of the lack of creed and the insistence 
on religious standards in every concrete question of 
human behavior, a curious mixture of division and 
solidarity may be found in the Community Church. 
There are no requirements for membership to bar 
followers of any faith in a righteous God and in human 
brotherhood. Therefore the congregation includes 
Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and a few Catholics, 
liberal and orthodox Christians, Hindus, Buddhists, 
a Confucian, and a Zoroastrian. 

Nor is there any creedal bar to the agnostic or 
the atheist, and the congregation holds some who are 
uncertain of the existence of any kind of God con- 
cerned with human happiness. 

But from my observation I am convinced that 
the members of the Community Church have soli- 
darity and a united front in a desire for human brother- 
hood, a solicitude for the less fortunate, a wish to be 
useful in building a World of Tomorrow that will be 
better, spiritually and materially, and in a search for 
the truth about creation and human destiny. For 
the reason that some lack faith in a personal here- 
after this interest in improving the world may be all 
the stronger. 

At present the membership of the Community 
Church is only a few thousands and many of the 
members seldom attend services. Yet New York 
City of course holds millions without any substantial 
faith in the orthodox creeds. They get along without 
it, being busy with the job of living and feeling no 
acute need of religious guidance, except in time of 
crisis or calamity. But increasingly the prophetic 
voices of our generation report that human systems 
are breaking down and that individuals find life 
tragic. 

If this goes on and multitudes still are unable to 
believe in the old creeds, I think that there will be a 
religious revival and that it will manifest itself in the 
growth of more and more churches of the Community 
Church type. In this Church of Tomorrow the 
drifters and doubters will find a way—hback or for- 
ward—to a religion to live by. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Your Help Is Needed! 


Status of Appeals — March First 


This year’s Appeals amounted to $1000 more than last year, yet the amount re- 


ceived so far is about $120 less than a year ago. 
every single branch is needed if we are to fill all the Appeals. 


Time is short—and the assistance of 
This is real Alliance mis- 


sionary work and if your branch has not already contributed, can we count on you by 


April 30? 


Aid for Unitarian Ministerial Students 


Aid for Widows and Daughters of Unitarian 


Ministers 
Bronx Free Fellowship 
Chautauqua 


Hungary 
Hurricane Relief 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Proctor Academy 
Radio Broadcasting 
Rowe Camp 


Fiinedals TM eee a ere 
Lenilte earl Meee tthe so ath 


Moendvillecee shila ics ob es ee 


ONEXCG Soot. ha, eee aie 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 

$ 300 $142.50 $157.50 

kcal 000 1,046.48 —-— 
MUO 159.50 140.50 
eee lag tylit 123.50 76.50 
Scone LOG: 54.00 46.00 
Linge: SOUG 186.00 814.00 
hs ere 500 286.50 213.50 
ake 400 123.00 277.00 
seine edly, 133.50 66.50 
Sex eet DO 182.00 118.00 
bent oO) 196.50 103.50 
be, soa DUO: 282.50 217.50 
Byars PR OUU 364.00 136.00 
Sian ee OOO 178.00 822.00 
ead LELOO, 68.50 81.50 
eee SU 231.50 168.50 
A OOO 283.50 16.50 
tiie DOO 298.00 202.00 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anne Leonard, Chairman. 


Outstanding Programs 


Leominster, Mass. The Leominster 
Alliance every year plans to have at least 
one program put on by its own members 
and this year the chairman decided to try 
something new. As the keynote of the 
afternoon, she used the book, ‘“‘The Bible 
—designed to be read as living literature,”’ 
by Ernest Sutherland Bates. Of the four 
members participating, two were General 
Alliance directors and two were teachers 
in the junior church. The chairman opened 
the program by telling of her own interest 
in finding the Bible arranged in such a 
readable and understandable form. 

The first speaker discussed the historical 
books and some of the outstanding charac- 
ters in the early part of the Old Testament, 
calling attention to the difference in the 
arrangement of this book and the Bible as 
we know it. 

The second speaker confessed her dif- 
ficulty in confining her reading to the part 
assigned to her, and to wandering into 
fascinating by-paths of the other source 
books. She discussed some of the Psalms, 
speaking briefly about the Proverbs and 
the way in which they have been woven 
into our speech of today. These two 
speakers covered about twelve hundred 
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pages of the volume, outlining it in a way 
to arouse their listeners to read the rest 
for themselves. 

The teachers were assigned the New 
Testament, one speaking on our Unitarian 
beliefs concerning Jesus and the sources of 
material concerning his life and teaching, 
and was particular to mention certain 
books for children and young people for 
the benefit of the young mothers present. 
The other spoke on St. Paul’s life and the 
spread of Christianity, mentioning in de- 
tail the books being used in the junior 
church. She told of the benefit she has 
derived from reading the book under dis- 
cussion because of its directness and 
clarity. 

This program was received enthusias- 
tically by the Alliance members and the 
sizable group who examined the books on 
the table as well as the eager questions of 
the young mothers regarding children’s 
books gave definite proof of the interest 
aroused. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The Hiscock Group 
of the Alliance spent an interesting eve- 
ning hearing and discussing ‘“The Creeds”’ 
written by each member. Their leader, Mrs. 
A. Evelyn Fox, presented the following: 


My Creed 
I believe: 

God listens not to words, but hearts; so 
I will keep charity in my heart, and a song 
of praise for my fellowman upon my lips. 
T believe: 

In the rich, contagious gift of friendship, 
gay, and sweet, and true, as the motivating 
force of life; so I will offer my hands and 
heart in friendship to those who turn will- 
ingly to me, and with redoubled eager- 
ness to those lonely ones who have not yet 
learned to tender freely what their hearts 
may yearn to give. 

I believe: 

In the power of tolerance to strengthen 
dreams of peace, and make them real; so 
I will let no thoughtless word or deed of 
mine bring pain to my brother, or hinder 
the coming of a more perfect tomorrow. 

I believe: 

In the self-forgetting joy of service to 
those whom adversity lays low; so I will 
remember that the gift of money, aloofly 
given, meets but little of the urgent needs 
of mankind, and therefore will I give more 
generously of my time, and thought and 
effort. 

I believe: 

That in serving the white banners of 
friendship, tolerance, charity, and service, 
I shall at last be free! 


The Value of 
Friendly Links 


The Committee on Friendly Links 
meets the third Thursday of every month 
in the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, from 10.30 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Both chairmen of local branches and 
Links themselves are welcome to join us 
and talk over problems and possibilities. 

It is nearing time for the annual reports 
so every chairman is requested to send in 
her list of Links with their latest addresses, 
adding explanations of all losses. 

The value of the Friendly Link work 
lies in the close personal touch it furnishes 
us, so do prove yourselves constant Links 
and report individually if there is no chair- 
man in your branch. 

There are twenty new names so far in 
1939. 

May I hear from you all by April 1, 
1939? 

Helen M. Church, Chairman. 


Dr. Eliot’s Broadcasts 


The Pacific Coast Bulletin reports 
that several western branches are using 
Dr. Eliot’s broadcasts for their opening 
service at regular meetings. Several 
groups have made a study of Unitarianism 
and each month a member has a paper on 
the life of some famous Unitarian. 


Good-Will Messenger 


The International Committee is for- 
tunate in having a “‘Good-Will Messen- 
ger” carrying its greetings to many of our 
distant churches and to other friends in 
foreign lands. Miss Mary Lawrance, 
daughter of the late Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, is making a trip around the 
world and sends us the most delightful 
reports of our friends in various places. 

She was cordially received in the Philip- 
pines by Archbishop Aglipay, Miss Pilar 
Tamias and others, and had an excellent 
opportunity to visit some of the inde- 
pendent churches and to learn of their 
history, problems and hopes. 

In Singapore she was heartily welcomed 
and delightfully entertained by our cor- 
respondent there, Mr. Chew Cheng-Yong, 
and his wife. She not only met a number 
of his interesting friends but took part in 
stimulating discussions of religious and 
denominational affairs with regard to 
which Mr. Chew is both’ thoroughly in- 
formed and deeply interested. 

In Madras she attended the Sunday 
morning service at our church, meeting 
the congregation as a whole as well as the 
minister and the leading church and Al- 
liance officials. She was charmed with the 
exquisite simplicity of the building and 
enjoyed discussing problems of the moment 
and plans for future development. She 
expects to visit Miss Barr and the Khasi 
Hills, and the Constables in Capetown. 

Miss Lawrance shows rare ability in es- 
tablishing sympathetic and friendly re- 
lations with those she meets and in seeing 
through to the real issues that are at stake. 
Everywhere her visits have kindled a feel- 
ing of warmer friendship, closer contact 
and clearer understanding. When she 
reaches home next fall, her more complete 
account of her experiences, and her advice, 
will prove of the greatest value to us who 
are so far removed in body from these our 
friends of the spirit. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, Chairman, 
International Committee. 


Religious Education 


The Religious Education Committee of 
the General Alliance and the Religious 
Education Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, believing that the 
objectives of both groups are the same, 
are cooperating in making Tuesday of 
Anniversary Week important and sig- 
nificant in that field. Definite plans will 
be announced later, but all workers in 
religious education are assured of an es- 
pecially interesting and valuable day. 

A letter is being prepared by the Al- 
liance Committee, enclosing a question- 
naire-postal card. No excuses, committee 
chairmen, or presidents, for not filling it out, 
—merely check answers, add comments, 
and drop the card into the nearest mail box. 

Two book boxes are on their way around 


the country. One is in the West, now in 
Houston, Tex., and continuing to Cali- 
fornia, and another is in Hinsdale, IIl., 
making a circuit in the adjacent states. 
A third box is to be sent to Canada for our 
Canadian branches. These books are help- 
ful to mothers of young and adolescent 
children, to mothers’ clubs, to church 
school teachers. Already over thirty-five 
branches have applied for the boxes. The 
books enclosed are: 

The Child’s Approach to Religion (Fox), 
What You Owe Your Child (Sperry), 
Exploring Religions with 8-year-olds (Fahs 
and Sweet), Introduction to Child Study 
(Strang), Children’s Prayers (a Mother), 
Prayers for Little Children (Jones), Grow- 
ing Up (de Schweinitz), Our Movie-Made 
Children (Forman), What Our Boys and 
Girls Are Asking (Desjardins), The Junior 
Bible (Goodspeed), Tales from the Old 
Testament (Fox), How One Man Changed 
the World (Blanchard), Told Under a Blue 
Umbrella, I Wonder (Munkres), The New 
Era in Religious Education (MacLean). 


Rachel Stoneham, Chairman. 


A Sure Investment 


Money invested in a trip to Star Island 
pays unending dividends not only to the 
delegate but to her Alliance branch. It is 
not too early to start planning now, for 
no Alliance branch can afford not to send 
at least one delegate to partake of the 
inspiration and fellowship which only this 
island sanctuary can give. 


Southern Neighbors 


The Southern Neighbors Associate Al- 
liance will hold its annual spring meeting 
at the Princess Anne Hotel, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., on April 20 and 21. 

The meeting will open with a luncheon 
at which Dr. Everett Moore Baker, execu- 
tive vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will be the principal 
speaker. This will be followed by an after- 
noon meeting, mainly devoted to dis- 
cussion. There will be a dinner meeting 
at 7 p. m., with Mrs. H. B. Hartwell as 
speaker. Mrs. Eugene Mueller of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will also probably speak. 

Round table, conducted by Mrs. R. A. 
Owen of Lynchburg, will be held on the 
morning of the 21st, followed by a business 
meeting and election of officers. 


Visitor from Prague 


Mrs. Capek, wife of Dr. Norbert Capek, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Prague, 
has recently reached this country. A 
formal notification from the church tells 
us that she would like to meet as many Al- 
liance members as possible ‘“‘to thank them 
for the real understanding and help that 
the Alliance has been extending to our 
Unitarian Church in Praha all through 
these years.” 


Alliance Calendar 


Friday, March 17: Post Office Mission 
Conference, 11 a. m., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Speaker, Rev. Bradford 
E. Gale. 

Tuesday, March 21: Workshop Confer- 
ence under the auspices of the Channing 
Federation, in First Church, Providence, 
R. I., 10 a.m. Officers and committee 
chairmen of the General Alliance will 
give reports of their work and answer 
questions. 

Monday, April 3: Monday Conference 
of Alliance Branches at Hale Chapel, 
First Church, Boston, 10.80 a. m. 
Conference, Religious Education, Mrs. 
Elbridge Stoneham. Speaker, Rey. 
William Wallace Rose, ‘Will You Play 
Upon This Pipe?’ Devotional service: 
Mrs. Paul H. Chapman. 

Friday, April 7: Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, 10.30 a. m., Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 

Thursday, April 13: the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Worcester League will 
be held in Leominster, Mass. Program 
to be announced later. 

Friday, April 21: Post Office Mission 
Conference, 11 a. m., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Further information will be found on the 
first page of each weekly Register under 
“Forthcoming Events.” 


May Meetings 


The annual business meeting of the 
General Alliance will be held Wednesday, 
May 24, 1939, in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass., at 10 a. m., for the election of of- 
ficers, annual reports, and other business. 
A public meeting will be held in the same 
place at 2.15 p.m. Branches should pre- 
pare to send delegates, and, when possible, 
contribute to their expenses. 


New England 
Associate Alliance 


The spring meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., on April 20. The speaker of 
the morning is Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
president of our General Alliance, and the 
afternoon speaker is Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa. 

This promises to be an outstanding pro- 
gram and it is hoped that every Alliance 
branch will send at least one delegate. 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 


8 Evandale Terrace 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


From an “Unattached” 
Unitarian 


To the Editor: 

I have often wanted to write to you but 
have always felt that, likely, you were so 
busy and I am of so small concern in the 
world, I should not bother you. But now 
you seem to beg me to write to you. 

I like the new format very much, and 
the new kind of paper. Most of all I like 
the word “UNITARIAN” on the cover 
page. 

I wish that you would always fly the 
Unitarian banner as you did on the cover 
page of the January 26th issue. It always 
seemed to me the old cover page was trying 
to hide something or put something over 
on an unsuspecting reader. 

Are there any other subscribers to your 
paper in my town? I should like to know. 
Also I should like very much to learn the 
address of the Unitarian society nearest 
me. 

I am not a member of a Unitarian 
society. I do not have membership in 
any church. For over thirty years I 
belonged to the Campbellite church, but 
by chance I came into possession of some 
of your free literature; then I sent for al- 
most every pamphlet you publish. Later 
I subscribed for The Register. As a result 
I requested the clerk at the Campbellite 
church to remove my name from the 
church book. That has been over six 
years ago. I feel that I have been duped 
for over thirty years. I must admit that 
I am somewhat bitter, but those of you 
who were born into the Unitarian faith 
cannot feel the utter repugnance that one 
in my position feels for the old hidebound, 
hardshell, hellspouting fundamentalism. 
“Hellspouting” is the word. Almost the 
last sermon I was able to listen to from a 
Campbellite priest he told about the 
“wonderful” work being done in the Congo. 
He said the ‘‘missionary preached a stirring 
fire and brimstone sermon and the con- 
verts came by the dozens.’’ He said also 
that ‘the believed the Bible from cover to 
cover, every word, every letter just as it is 
written” —believe it ornot, and he claimed 
to be a college man. 

I am pioneer born and pioneer bred 
and educated and have never been over 
105 miles from home—believe it or not. 
I feel it has been unfair to me to impose 
upon my ignorance and my lack of privilege 
as fundamentalist preachers have done 
since my early boyhood. I resent it, and 
now when I hear that such-and-such was 
told by Rev. Fundamentalist I utterly 
repudiate it before I hear it. 

What do the modern Jews teach? What 
are the practices in a religious way of 
modern Mohammedanism? What do the 
Buddhists teach and do they have mis- 
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sionaries, and missionary societies? Do 
they have services in their temples as 
Christians and Jews do? 

These questions may seem silly to you 
under the shadow of your great libraries, 
but what about one in my position, no 
books to read, and don’t even know what 
to ask for? Why couldn’t The Register 
have a department of comparative re- 
ligion? 

Ralph Telcher. 

Grangeville, Idaho. 


(There must be many Unitarians in 
positions similar to the writer of this in- 
teresting letter. May we suggest to any 
readers who may live in his neighborhood, 
or to any who are interested in the ques- 
tions he raises, that they get in touch 
with him.—£Ed.) 


Protest Against a Too 
“Liberal” Religion 


To the Editor: 

Seldom has it been my unhappy lot to 
read a more scathing attack upon religion 
in general and upon Unitarian Christianity 
in particular than when I read the article 
entitled ‘Religion Unshackled.” The 
tone of the whole address is irreverent and 
right-wing Unitarians like myself would 
naturally think that our faith is likely to 
be weakened rather than strengthened 
by such a misrepresentation of our be- 
liefs. 

I have been greatly disturbed over some 
of the statements purporting to represent 
Unitarian views which have been made 
by our ministers and laymen in recent 
years, but no humanist has as yet treated 
the memory of Jesus with such harsh and 
unwarranted abuse. 

Shades of the giant Martineau, what a 
collection of pygmies we are becoming 
if the views set forth about Christ in this 
article are generally accepted in our de- 
nomination! And yet, who would be pre- 
sumptuous enough to call himself Mar- 
tineau’s peer, intellectually, and we know 
of his deep regard for Jesus. The same 
applies to Channing, and as for Theodore 
Parker, was not Christ to him, “Still, the 
light, life, and way of heaven’’? 

It would take too much space to give 
one’s views of the various pronouncements 
touched upon in this article, but two or 
three should not go unanswered. For 
instance, those who close their eyes in 
prayer do not do so because prayers were 
once addressed to the sun god, but because 
in communion with God they wish to be 
freed from the distractions which the 
sense of sight might arouse. 

The reference to the Holy Communion is 
most irreverent. When I was a youth I 


very childishly thought that I “didn’t be- 
lieve in Communion,” and so I generally 
abstained from the rite, but “now that I 
am become a man, I have put away child- 
ish things.’’ In fact, I have restored the 
Communion service in the North Hatley 
and Huntingville, Quebec, churches after 
it had lapsed for eight years under the pas- 
torate of a Welsh Unitarian minister who- 
was not interested in the service. A ser- 
mon on the Lord’s Supper prompted in- 
dividuals to remain for Communion who 
had never received before. I feel sorry for 
any Unitarian church which has been 
shortsighted enough to dispense with the 
Communion service, for the Communion is. 
verily the bread of life. I enjoyed the 
inspiring and reverent worship in Dr. 
Dutton’s San Francisco church, where I 
was privileged to serve while a divinity 
school student, but I missed the Com- 
munion! 

To answer the attacks made upon Jesus 
would take more space than I dare 
use. 

But as a lifelong Unitarian, grandson 
of four Unitarians, let me present in the 
briefest possible manner my uncompro- 
mised faith and a faith which is yet ac- 
cepted by many Unitarians. I believe in 
God the Father, in Jesus Christ; His Son, 
and in the Holy Spirit. I am not a trini- 
tarian, for I do not believe that Christ is 
God, and there are of course any number of 
biblical verses in which Jesus shows his own 
subordination to the Father. At the same 
time I have never believed that Jesus was 
amere man. It goes without saying that I 
believe in a personal God (i. e., God as a 
Mind—a Personality—though not neces- 
sarily “the old man with the long whis- 
kers”). And most emphatically do I be- 
lieve in immortality, and that means a 
survival of my present personality. If I 
did not heartily believe in a personal God 
and in immortality I should not remain in 
the ministry ten minutes, nor from my own 
point of view should I have had any 
reason to go into the ministry if I did not 
hold those views. 

The trouble with our denomination has 
been that our theology has become wa- 
tered and compromised and obscured until 
many of our people are bewildered. Our 
great weakness has been a lack of faith, 
and until that weakness is overcome we 
shall not make any growth. In the nine- 
teenth century we had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to expand into a great denomination 
if our leaders had only had the foresight and 
courage to abide by their Unitarian Chris- 
tian faith by refusing any compromise 
with atheism, for that is the way of de- 
nominational dissolution. Furthermore, 
I do not think that any Church with Chris- 
tian traditions can separate itself from a 
loyalty to Christ, the Master, without 
serious harm to its cause. Individual 
churches sometimes flourish for a time 
under the leadership of an unusual per- 
sonality, or due to high pressure methods, 


/but such gains are only temporary and 
without a true\religious faith a reaction is 
practically certain to follow. 
| I believe that if our Church had retained 
the “‘Book of Prayer and Praise,’’ published 
' by the American Unitarian Association in 
1893, and which is very much like the 
_ King’s Chapel Book of Common Prayer— 
if this book had been universally used, we 
should have had a much stronger denomi- 
nation today. Some months ago a writer 
in the English Unitarian paper, The In- 
quirer, said that whereas in the middle of 
| the last century the prevailing religious 
_ thought in Boston was Unitarianism (apart 
_ from the uneducated, of course) the present 
| popular faith might be called “a mild 
_ Episcopalianism.” There is something in 
| that statement to make us think. We had 
an unparalleled opportunity to break away 
from the stodginess of the old Congrega- 
tional - Baptist - Presbyterian form of ser- 
vice and to develop churches with a ser- 
vice of beauty and yet a Unitarian Chris- 
tian faith. I fear the time has passed for 
such an opportunity now, but Dr. Sullivan 
showed what could be done in German- 
town and Dr. Eames has done the same 
thing in Springfield, and there are other 
churches where beauty in worship has 
been stressed. 

We cannot expect to grow—except tem- 
porarily in certain parishes under unusual 
leadership—by tearing to bits the beauti- 
ful life of Christ, but instead we must 
give the public the liberal Christian re- 
ligion with a passionate faith in God, the 
Father, and as loyal followers of the 
Christ. And I know whereof I speak for 
I have known numbers of Unitarians all 
my life and when they have remained 
loyal to the faith of their fathers their 
faith has been akin to mine. But if the 
giants of the Unitarian pulpits in the hey- 
day of our growth were wrong, then I am 
wrong too. It will take a lot to convince 
me that the destructive tendencies of the 
present will help our Church more than 
the constructive faith of the past. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


(The necessity of saying as much as 
possible in the limited time of a broadcast 
was undoubtedly responsible for some of 
the things in Mr. Yoder’s broadcast that 
shock our correspondent. For instance, 
Mr. Yoder probably does not mean that 
present-day people close their eyes when 
praying as a conscious memento, so to 
speak, of the time when it was physically 
necessary to do so on account of the glare 
of the sun. What he means, rather, is 
that sun worship explains the genesis of a 
custom which is now justified by the very 
reason our correspondent adduces. Simi- 
larly the Jesus whom Mr. Yoder “‘attacks’’ 
is not our correspondent’s leader, the 
leader indeed of practically all modern 
men with ethical ideas, but the more or 
less fundamentalist Jesus of the uncriti- 
cized record.—Ed.) 


A Note of Dissent 


To the Editor: 

In these days when men and women 
the world over stand in need of the great 
leadership of Christ, to pick up The Chris- 
tian Register and read the radio address of 
Dayton T. Yoder is—well, for me, most 
disheartening. 

I came of Pennsylvania Quaker and 
Presbyterian ancestry—and about seven- 
teen years ago happened on a Post Office 
Mission ad. in a copy of the old New 
York Independent, which I answered. On 
receiving the literature I found that this 
was what I had believed for some time— 
what I took to be the belief of Unitarians— 
“The Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, and the leadership of 
Christ.” 

In all that time I have seldom had an 
opportunity to enter a Unitarian church, 
as there are scarcely any in our state. 
The truth of the matter is—the average 
person in my part of the country has 
never heard of Unitarianism. Therefore 
I have had to depend on The Christian 
Register and pamphlets mailed me from 
time to time for any contact with Unitar- 
jians. 

Some years ago I noticed an increasing 
influence of an element—the Humanistic 
thought—in Unitarian literature. This is 
most certainly going to keep out of the 
Unitarian organization a great many 
people who, like myself, can subscribe to 
theistic Unitarianism but who will not 
allow themselves to become identified 
with this godless gloom-spreading school 
of thought. Goodness knows—the dark- 
ness of the present condition of the world 
is appalling enough without this. 

My subscription to The Register expires 
shortly and I scarcely have the heart to re- 
new it since you have become its editor. 
To find an article of that type in The 
Christian Register was a blow, but to find 
that it had the approval of an editorial 
was the last straw. 

Cornelia L. McCarty. 


(In many papers there is a standing 
notice which usually goes something like 
this: “The Editor is not responsible for 
the opinions expressed in signed articles 
and communications.”’ We never ran such 
a notice because we thought it unnecessary 
in a paper devoted to freedom in religion. 
Mr. Yoder, as a minister of our fellowship, 
has a right to his own manner of expression. 
The fact that his sermon was broadcast 
over a large area made it a matter of news. 
The editorial our correspondent refers to 
did not endorse or defend Mr. Yoder. It 
simply explained the circumstances in 
which he spoke and the effect of them on 
his choice of theme. Our own guess is that 
when our correspondent sees the other 
letter on this page also dissenting from 
Mr. Yoder and when she reflects that she 
and its writer are given as free access to 
these columns as Mr. Yoder is, and when 


she further reflects that as Unitarians we 
are committed to mutual toleration, she 
will decide not to cancel her subscription. 
—KEd.) 


A Hymn Book Offer 


To the Editor: 

The Alton, Ill., church has a lot of 
hymn books that we would be so glad to 
give to some church needing them. 

If you know of such will you kindly let 
us know. 

Mrs. Hugh L. Harris, 
Pres. the Women’s Alliance. 
Alton, Ill. 


Regarding Hollywood 


To the Editor: 

I was gratified to find in your columns so 
timely an article as “‘An Open Letter to 
Hollywood Producers”’: timely, in that such’ 
a protest and appeal was long overdue. 
The degradation of this art of the movie 
theater to meet the supposed demands of 
a degraded taste is one of the ugliest things 
in contemporary America. I trust that 
there may be loud resounding repercussions 
from this fulmination from a gentlewoman. 

Robert I. Kerlin. 

Cumberland, Md. 


Did Any C. R. Reader 
Send This Dollar ? 


To the Editor: 

About a month ago I received two letters 
from ministers with money for my book, 
“What Think You of Jesus?” 

The money was not lost, but the name 
and address of one of the ministers was. 
If he will send me his name and address I 
shall be glad to send the book. 

J. Lunsford Robinson. 

1693 Lawrence Ave. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


In Memory of 
Charles A. Campbell 


To the Editor: 

Rollins College has recently lost the be- 
loved dean of its chapel, Rev. Charles A. 
Campbell, D. D. Dr. Campbell, a liberal 
Presbyterian, maintained the undenomi- 
national character of the college in opening 
the chapel to ministers of different faiths. 
As evidence of his catholicity, rare in this 
southland, it has been my privilege as a 
Unitarian to preach in its pulpit; and Mrs. 
Shippen on two special occasions has pre- 
sented in the chapel, supported by the fine 
college choir, our Second Church (Boston) 
pageants. The quality of the dean’s mind 
and heart is further shown in the inscrip- 
tion which he prepared for a marble tablet. 
in the narthex of the chapel. It deserves 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Havelock Ellis and Religion 


W. B. Yeats, who died in January of 
this year, wrote: 


“God save me from those thoughts men 
think 
In the mind alone; 
He who sings a lasting song 
Sings in a marrow bone.”’ 


This is Havelock Ellis’s approach to re- 
ligion. He is not interested in intellectual 
arguments in theology. Life, and how it 
feels to a human being to be alive; the 
stresses, frustrations and triumphs of 
experience; the grace and energy of bodily 
movement; the visceral sensations; the 
play of muscles; health, sickness and age; 
the pains, pleasures and strivings of the 
human race—these he tastes and records. 
We are accustomed to this in novelists; 
it is less common in philosophers, who 
seem to think of themselves as minds 
without encumbering fiesh and bone. 

Ellis accepts religion as a fairly common, 
but not universal, kind of human behavior, 
with a value of its own. “Religion, if it is 
anything at all, must be a natural organic 
function, like walking, like eating, better 
still, one may say, like love. For the closest 
analogy, and indeed real relationship, of 
religion, is with the function of reproduc- 
tion and the emotions of sex.’ Some 
people are born deficient in the religious 
impulse; if so, it cannot be intellectually 
stimulated in them. But they have missed 
something precious and important. ‘“Re- 
ligion, like love, develops and harmonizes 
our rarest and most extravagant emotions. 
It exalts us above the commonplace rou- 
tine of our daily life, and it makes us su- 
preme over the world. But, like love also, 
it is a little ridiculous to those who are 
unable to experience it.”” ‘How much 
they lose who cannot taste the joy of re- 
ligion or grasp the significance of its sym- 
bolism. They have no faith in gods or 
immortal souls or supernatural heavens or 
hells, they severely tell us. But what 
have these, what have any figments of the 
intellect, to do with religion? Fling them 
aside as austerely as you like, or as gaily, 
and you have not touched the core of re- 
ligion. For that is from within, the welling 
up of obscure intimations of reality into 
the free grace of vision.” 


Rites Should be Beautiful 


It is natural that he is especially moved 
by the ancient rituals of religion, which 
are not the result of the conscious thought 
of individuals, but the product of the 
intuitions of the race. The Roman Catho- 
lie Mass, the services of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, even though as religious 
statements they may cease to evoke our 
faith, are full of elemental solemnity. He 
protests when at a service at a crematorium 
the Burial Service is slovenly performed 
and without proper adaptation to the new 
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circumstances brought about by crema- 
tion: “No doubt the world will continue 
to subsist, rites or no rites. Yet as long 
as rites are carried out—and that will be 
very long—they should at least be fitting 
and beautiful rites. Whether a man makes 
it his business to lay bricks or to say 
prayers, there is a right way and a wrong 
way. It is best that he should exercise 
his finest skill and intelligence in discover- 
ing the right way.” 

He is often critical of churches, not as 
religious institutions, but because they 
become merely the mouthpiece of conven- 
tional repressive morality. Bishops sit 
in the House of Lords and demand more 
legislation to suppress vice and crime, 
forgetting how Jesus dealt with sinners. 
But of course, he says, it was Paul, and 
not Jesus, who founded the Church. ‘Well 
nigh everything that has ever been evil in 
Christianity, its temporal power, its ac- 
cursed intolerance, its contempt for reason, 
for beautiful living, for every sweet and 
sunny and simple aspect of the world—all 
that is involved in the awful conception 
of ‘moral force’—flows directly from 
Paul.” 

What Jesus was really like we do not 
know: “I have often wished that some 
disciple of Jesus had proved a Boswell.” 
But, judging from his sayings and parables, 
he must have been a unique character, an 
artist of life, a visionary in tune with 
nature; though Nietzsche’s criticism of him 
as an “interesting decadent’? and Binet- 
Sangle’s pathological study have also to 
be taken into account. The Gospels are 
not an objective history of Jesus, but the 
imaginative work of an innumerable com- 
pany of men, who each gave to the figure 
of the Savior his highest inspiration and 
his deepest insight. ‘‘The human imagina- 
tion, out of the deepest impulses of the 
human heart, has unconsciously wrought 
this figure of Jesus, purified of dross 
and all gold, tragic in its sublimity and 
tremulously tender in its loving-kind- 
ness.” 

Ellis accepts Nietzsche’s conclusion that 
“strictly speaking, there has been only one 
Christian, and he died on the cross.” 
The Western world, whatever it may say 
in words, has decisively rejected Jesus, 
though his spirit has occasionally been re- 
vived by St. Francis of Assisi and other 
gracious non-ecclesiastical figures. But 
imitation of Christ is a sterile religious 
ideal: ‘‘We may be very sure that we can 
never find another Christian whom Chris- 
tianity would fit so admirably as it once 
fitted Christ. Why not rest content with 
Christ? Let Brown be a Brownite and 
Robinson a Robinsonian.” Every man 
must make his own religion. 

In an often-quoted passage in ‘‘The 
Dance of Life,” Havelock Ellis tells the 
story of his own religious development. 


It began in childhood with a whole-hearted 

response to religious teaching. Youth 

brought scientific and criticial impulses, 
which slowly and unconsciously under- 

mined religious belief, until it was all gone. 

This, he concludes, was not a deprivation — 
but a benefit: ‘‘The man who has never 

wrestled with his early faith, the faith that 

he was brought up with and that yet is not 

truly his own—for no faith is our own that 

we have not arduously won—has missed 

not only a moral but an intellectual dis- 

cipline.” 

But there .were times when he became 
“painfully, almost despairingly, conscious 
of the unsatisfied cravings of the religious 
impulse.’”” Complacent secular propa- 
ganda repelled him. Current scientific 
teachings seemed to represent the uni- 
verse as “a sort of factory filled by an in- 
extricable web of wheels and looms and 
flying shuttles, in a deafening din. That, 
it seemed, was the world as the most com- 
petent scientific authorities declared it 
to be made. It was a world I was pre- 
pared to accept, and yet a world in which, 
I felt, I could only wander restlessly, an 
ignorant and homeless child.” It was the 
reading of “Life in Nature,” by James 
Hinton, which reconciled his reason and 
his emotion. Hinton was a strict mecha- 
nist in biology, but to him ‘‘the mechanism 
was not the mechanism of a factory; it 
was vital, with all the glow and warmth 
and beauty of life. It was, therefore, 
something which not only the intellect 
might accept, but which the heart might 
cling to.” This idea acted on the mind of 
the young Ellis like an electric shock. He 
entered a new world. His attitude to the 
universe was no longer one of hostility 
and dread, but of confidence and love. 


“T Held no Creed” 


Ellis insists that it was not the particular 
idea that was important, but that through 
it the conflict in his soul was resolved. 
He was committed to no new dogmas. “I 
was not troubled about the origin of the 
‘soul’ or about its destiny; I was entirely 
prepared to accept any analysis of the 
‘soul’ which might commend itself as 
reasonable. Neither was I troubled about 
the existence of any superior being or be- 
ings, and I was ready to see that all the 
words and forms by which men try to pic- 
ture spiritual realities are mere metaphors 
and images of an inward experience. 
There was not a single clause in my re- 
ligious creed because I held no creed. I 
had found that dogmas were—not as I 
had once imagined, true, nor, as I had 
afterwards supposed, false—but the mere 
empty shadows of intimate personal ex- 
perience.” 

It was as if a dislocated joint has been 
suddenly reduced by the touch of the sur- 
geon. ‘The psychic organism—which in 
conventional religion is called the ‘soul’— 
had not been in harmony with itself; 
now it is revolving truly on its own axis, 
and in doing so it simultaneously finds its 
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every one of us must go. 
struggled and achieved; he thought and 


Jesus of Nazareth 


A Lenten Statement by Charles De Vries 


The author is minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Geneseo, Il. 


In this brief statement, I wish to con- 


_ sider Jesus as a brother, one of our own 
_ flesh and blood, a fellow traveler and pil- 


grim on life’s way, who lived before us, but 
who walked the same essential road that 
He suffered and 


wondered and prayed; he laughed and 
cried as all of us do. He remains one of 
us,—a son of man and a son of God. How- 
ever, because of his faith and teachings, he 
has become an outstanding spiritual 
leader. 

With this understanding, let us look at 
or consider him through some windows 
through which the light of his personality 
comes to bless the world. These are 
found in the New Testament account of his 
sayings. : 

The first window is this,—his central 
idea of God as the divine king and parent 
of us all. God the creator is both king and 
parent of all men. Jesus mentions this 
idea of the Kingdom of God, or Kingdom 
of Heaven, again and again in his sayings. 
This is his main idea and belief about life. 

He started his preaching by saying, 
“Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at 
hand.’ All human life was sacred, and 
divinely inspired with the spirit of an ever- 
present God, who is both sovereign king 
and a loving parent. God is supreme, and 
his sovereign will overrules the wishes and 
wills of men. However, the nature of God 
is also that of a loving parent, in whom we 
can trust as children trust in their parents. 
To him we can pray—‘“‘Our Father, who 
art in heaven.” 

Therefore, life for us in this faith is 
a submission to the divine will, and a trust 
in the divine love. This does not explain 
the great mystery, but is a religious atti- 
tude which has captured the devotion of 
millions of human beings. 

A second window through which shines 
the faith of Jesus is this,—that of the 
Parable of the Lost Sheep, which illus- 
trated the penitent spirit for imperfect 
human beings. One sheep out of a hundred 
is lost, and when found, the owner re- 


joices with his friends and neighbors. 
“So,” says Jesus, ‘“‘there is more joy in 
heaven over a single sinner who repents, 
than over ninety-nine good people who 
feel that they do not need to repent.” 
The same truth is implied in his observa- 
tion of the penitent publican. 

Here we see the Great Teacher’s under- 
standing of the human heart, and the way 
of its growth into noble character. He 
said,—‘‘I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.”’ So only the 
penitent will really understand and follow 
him. 

Life is a process of perfecting the im- 
perfect, and the best of folks always 
realize how imperfect they are. So joy in 
heaven and joy on earth comes as we go 
onward in the penitent spirit. Through 
such a window, the Master shows us what 
we really are. 

A third window through which to see 
Jesus of Nazareth is that of his observation 
of the poor widow’s giving. The poor 
widow gave just one cent, but it was all 
she had. She gave away what she needed; 
the others gave from their surplus. Here, 
according to Jesus, is the secret of the 
abundant life,—in self-denial. 

When we give away what we need; 
when we apparently throw away our lives 
for others, then we find them. The abun- 
dant life is found in the overflowing, un- 
selfish spirit. As is expressed in the best 
attested saying of Jesus—‘“‘He that saves 
his life shall lose it; but he that loses his life 
shall find it.’”” The unusual appeal of his 
death on the cross verifies this same truth. 
Here is another picture of the character 
in this noble soul. 

Another window through which we see 
his understanding of life is that of his visit 
with Martha and Mary. What a profound 
and permanent truth is pictured here. 
The busy Martha, worried about many 
things; the quiet, waiting Mary, finding 
herself and peace for her soul as she lis- 
tened to Jesus. 

Mary made the great discovery which 
every person must make for his personal 
salvation, namely, that being comes before 
having, or doing. The soul is supreme, and 


true orbit in the cosmic system. In be- 
coming one with itself, it becomes one with 
the universe.” In a more recent book, 
“My Confessional,”’ he declares that this 
“conversion” enabled him to feel the uni- 
verse as “not an alien and hostile monster 
with which we must be ever at war, but the 
home in which we may be at rest in the 
center, whatever troubles we may meet on 
the surface. The home-feeling of the 
Universe, that for me is religion.” (A 
possible criticism is that Ellis does not lay 
stress in his religion upon that continuing 
tension, that essential and eternal conflict, 


which he emphasizes in his moral teach- 
ing.) 

The secret of the universe is beauty; in 
this is his mystical faith. ‘‘To see the 
World as Beauty is the whole End of 
Living. I cannot say it is the aim of living. 
Because the greatest ends are never the 
result of aiming; they are infinite and our 
aims can only be finite. We can only lay 
ourselves open to the influences of the 
world, and the living intuition will be 
born in its own due time.”—Reprinted 
from The Inquirer (London). See editorial 
in this issue. 


unless we first of all come to ourselves as 
such, all possessions and work and chasing 
about are wind. The same truth is implied 
in the sayings—‘‘First seek the kingdom of 
God” and ‘What shall it profit a person 
to gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” 

These are valuable and permanent 
truths for humanity. What a challenge 
to follow such a leader. Dare we? 

There is no greater. That is why we 
believe in the leadership of Jesus. In him 
we find pure religion summarized in love 
to God and love to man. It is life and re- 
ligion,—simple, profound, positive, con- 
structive, inclusive of all good; fulfilling 
life to its highest reaches. 

In Jesus of Nazareth we have the pull, 
the call of a great soul. We may live, 
each one of us our own life, inspired, up- 
lifted by the faith and spirit that was in 
him. He is still a long way ahead. May 
God help us as we try to live the divine 
way with him. 


Not Just One Freedom 


Rev. Charles Graves of the Unitarian 
Meeting House, speaking on WDRC last 
night, in part said:—“The President is 
reported to have said, ‘Where freedom of 
religion has been overthrown, the spirit of 
freemen has disappeared,’ which seems to 
imply that if freedom of religion is main- 
tained, men will be free. But, and this 
neither President nor his commentators 
made hint of, religion, however highly we 
may esteem it, is only one of life’s many 
parts. With equal truth and force it can 
be said that where freedom of speech and 
the press, or freedom of political choice and 
action, or freedom of industrial enterprise 
has been overthrown, the spirit of democ- 
racy has disappeared. In other words, a 
man stands to lose no more to have freedom 
of religious faith and expression taken 
away from him, than he does in losing 
freedom of the press, of speech, of political 
choice, or industrial enterprise.”— Hart- 
ford Daily Courant (March 5). 


Friends of Proctor 


The annual Friends of Proctor Banquet 
is to be held at the Hotel Commander, 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass., on 
Friday evening, March 17. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is to be the toast- 
master and Dr. Maxwell Savage, a former 
trustee of the academy, will give the ad- 
dress of the evening. There will be short 
talks by Gorham Dana, president of the 
board of trustees, and D. Dana MeNeill, 
38, Harvard ’42, speaking for the alumni. 
Blake F. Colt of Great Barrington, Mass., 
president of the senior class, will speak for 
the undergraduates and J. Halsey Gulick, 
headmaster, will tell briefly about the 
progress during the past year and plans for 
the future. Ashort radio skit will be given 
by the undergraduates. 
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The Ethics of the War in Spain 


Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, having been 
criticized for his part in a recent meeting 
on behalf of Spanish democracy held in 
New Bedford, Mass., made the following 
reply in a local newspaper: 

Since I have been criticized severely by 
some and mildly and kindly by others for 
my participation in the mass meeting in 
the interest of Spanish democracy held in 
the High School Auditorium Sunday 
afternoon, February 19, I should like to 
present the situation as I see it. 

In every bitterly contested war atrocities 
that cannot be condoned have been com- 
mitted by both sides. War in its very na- 
ture arouses the sleeping savage in us. 
As Shakespeare so well says: 


In peace there’s nothing so becomes a 
man 

As modest stillness and humility; 

But when the blast of war blows in our 
ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews! Summon up the 
blood! 

Disguise fair nature with hard favored 
rage! 


That hard favored rage which war 
arouses caused our patriotic ancestors to 
commit outrages against innocent and sin- 
cere Tories. When the Northern armies 
overran the South during our Civil War 
still more inexcusable outrages were com- 
mitted, and in our conquest of the Philip- 
pine Islands the atrocities that were com- 
mitted, were they generally known, would 
cause the face of every liberty loving 
American to blanch with shame and re- 
morse. 

No doubt many atrocities, that none of 
us would condone, were committed by the 
Spanish Loyalists as they desperately 
fought in defense of their own country, 
families and institutions. But as I see it, 
the entire conquest of Spain by the dic- 
tators was one unspeakable atrocity from 
beginning to end, for which there was no 
shadow of justifiable excuse. 

No one will maintain that there has 
ever been much democracy in Spain. All 
attempts that have been made in the past 
in the direction of liberalism have been put 
down with inexpressible cruelty and the 
church has often been on the side of the 
oppressors. Over one hundred years ago 
an attempt was made to establish a govern- 
ment more responsive to the will and the 
needs of the people, but a French army at 
the behest of the then established dic- 
tators of Europe marched into Spain, over- 
threw the constitution that had been 
adopted, reestablished the moribund reign 
of the corrupt and inefficient Bourbons, 
who instituted a reactionary Reign of 
Terror that desolated Spain for many 
months. 
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Ever since Christianity became estab- 
lished in the countries of Europe, Catholics 
have fought in virtually every war that 
has broken out, and they have been legion, 
just as since the Reformation Protestants 
have often fought Protestants. In many 
of the internecine wars in Catholic coun- 
tries, one faction has burned churches 
and monasteries and has killed priests and 
members of orders when they felt that the 
Church and the clergy were on the side of 
the opposing faction, but they remained 
Catholic in spite of these violent differ- 
ences. In nearly all wars in which the 
clergy have taken sides, and they have 
taken sides in many of them, the clergy, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, have de- 
nounced the opposition as atheistic and 
anti-Christian, though they have almost 
invariably been the same kind of Christians 
as themselves, if we can properly call any 
people who engage in war Christian. 

In these respects the recent war in Spain 
has run true to form. The Spanish people 
are almost unanimously Catholic. The 
Catholic Church has had more power for 
a longer time in Spain than in any other 
country, and must accept a large degree 
of responsibility for whatever conditions 
exist there. In this war as in all previous 
struggles, Catholic has fought Catholic and 
the same reprisals have been made in 
regard to burnt churches and slain priests. 
The worst orgy of church burning that 
has taken place in recent times occurred 
before the democratic government, against 
which Franco rebelled, was voted in, and 
for these burnings the democratic regime 
was not responsible. 

By no possible stretch can it be truth- 
fully said that the Basques of Northern 
Spain were atheistic or anti-Christian. 
They have always been unswerving devo- 
tees of the Catholic Church. And yet the 
fury of the dictator armies was directed 
against them in the most brutal and ruth- 
less fashion, men, women and children be- 
ing destroyed like flies by machine-gun 
fire and incendiary bombs when no mili- 
tary advantage could possibly be gained 
by such action. 

But the Basques have always been a 
notoriously independent people, and have 
retained their autonomy in all local affairs 
for many centuries and have successfully 
fought off the occasional attempts of the 
rulers of Spain to take their autonomy 
away from them. It was perfectly clear 
to the dictators that no such independent 
people could be incorporated into a totali- 
tarian state, and consequently they must 
be utterly crushed at any cost. 

Another and perhaps a more immediate 
reason why the fury of the dictators was 
directed so ruthlessly against the Basques 
was the fact that extensive iron mines exist 
in their territory and the German dictator 
sent his planes and bombs to blast this 


people out of their centuries-old homes so 
that the metals from their mines might 
flow into the furnaces of Germany and aid 
her in her frantic haste to rearm herself so 
that she could destroy Jews, send recalci- 
trant Protestants and Catholics to con- 
centration camps, seize Austria, and dis- 
member Czechoslovakia without fear of 
interference from her Western neighbors. 

Russia did give aid to the Spanish gov- | 
ernment. But owing to her geographical 
distance and due to her troubles at home 
about the only help she could give was a 
few airplanes, and these soon ceased to 
play any decisive part in the face of the 
numerous planes and other military equip- 
ment that flowed in, in an ever-swelling 
stream, to the insurgent side from Italy 
and Germany. 

No doubt the Russians did try to indoc- 
trinate the Spanish with their views, but 
the contacts between the Russians and 
the Spanish were too slight, too brief, and 
the difficulties of language too great for 
much headway to be made with the rank 
and file of the Spanish people. The charge 
that the Spanish people who were loyal to 
the government elected by themselves 
were atheists and communists and were 
dominated by Russia is not true to the 
facts, as all unbiased investigations have 
shown. 

As I see it the conquest of Spain was a 
war of dictators for dictators in order that 
government of the people for the people 
might perish from the earth. 


Karl Bach Installed 


in Des Moines 


Rev. Karl A. Bach was installed as the 
minister of the Unitarian church in Des 
Moines, Ia., Thursday evening, February 
16. The installation service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Lon R. Call of Chicago, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, and Dr. Charles E. Snyder. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Melvin 
L. Welke of the People’s Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., where Mr. Bach met his Uni- 
tarianism and Mrs. Bach. Preceding the 
installation an all-day institute of the 
ministers of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held at the Des Moines church. 
Rev. Robert S. Miller of Omaha, Neb., was 
detained by snowstorm; Rev. Henry 
Clark of Sioux City and Rev. Andrew X. 
Mahy of Keokuk were kept home by illness 
in their families. The morning session was 
devoted to the discussion of denomina- 
tional problems. Luncheon was had with 
the Des Moines Peace Council, where the 
speaker was F. E. Figgures of London, 
overseas secretary of the British League of 
Nations Union, who gave a remarkably 
clear and illuminating description of the 
diplomatic knots in Europe. Rev. Evans 
A. Worthley of Iowa City led the after- 
noon discussion. The ladies of the Des 
Moines church served a congregational 
dinner in the evening. 


Golden Gate Exposition 
Temple of Religion 
is Dedicated | 

William S. Morgan 


The Temple of Religion and Tower of 
Peace at the 1939 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, San Francisco, was 
dedicated with an appropriate program 
and ceremonies on Washington’s birthday. 
‘The president of the Temple, Rabbi 
Rudolph I. Coffee, presided. The invoca- 
tion was by the bishop coadjutor of the 
diocese of California of the Episcopal 
Church, the dedicatory prayer by a Jewish 
rabbi and the benediction by a president 
of a Unitarian Theological School. The 
address on this occasion was made by the 
Hon. Charles P. Taft, who reemphasized 
the statement of President Roosevelt, 
that religion is the essential basis of de- 
mocracy. 

The Temple is the realization of the 
desire of religious leaders that in the 
presentation of the various aspects of 
civilization, religion as one, even the 
greatest, of the civilizing forces of the 
world, should have its proper place. 

The Temple is a symbol of the essential 
nature of religion as manifesting itself 
in all its diversity. This is suggested in the 
paradoxical phrase, “Religions are many 
but religion is one.’”’ The Temple, there- 
fore, embraces all who feel their relation- 
ship to what is ultimate in the universe 
and to their fellowmen—all who cherish 
the ideal of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Thus united, the 
Temple represents a great diversity of re- 
ligious affiliations, which have actually 
contributed to it and made it possible. 
The main divisions of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, Jews, Unitarians, Buddhists, Baha- 
ists and Mormons are participating in the 
project. This bears a significant testimony 
to the conviction of a religious unity be- 
neath the diversity of its expression. The 
Temple auditorium will accommodate 250 
people and religious services will be held in 
it each day during the fair by different re- 
ligious groups. It is proposed to bring 
leaders of outstanding ability to the ex- 
Position. It will be at the service of Uni- 
tarians during the General Conference, 
August 24, 25 and 26. 

The Unitarian fellowship, through the 
American Unitarian Association, the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference members of 
churches and Alliances of the Pacific 
Coast, have made contributions to this 
significant movement. 

The Temple is artistically built. Many 
artists have worked upon the murals both 
in the Temple and its approaches. These 
ten enormous murals depict the evolution 
of religious freedom, the influence of re- 
ligion on the arts and sciences, the story 
of creation and the life of man in relation to 
God. There is a garden in which are 
plants and shrubs mentioned in the Bible 


and as a background to this there are four 
murals depicting the prophet Isaiah preach- 
ing peace, the printing of the Bible, the 
coming of religion to the Pacific Coast, and 
the Bible. 

In the exhibition room adjoining the 
Temple is a remarkable collection of 
Bibles and unique books and manuscripts 
pertaining to the history and development 
of religion. In the Unitarian collection 
are a painting of Thomas Starr King, lent 
by the First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, also a water color sketch of him 
as a young man, and an autograph letter. 
From the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry there is a copy of the painting of 
Francis David making a plea for religious 
toleration at the Diet of Torda, a copy of 
“The Errors of the Trinity” by Servetus, 
which caused him to be burned at the stake, 
the painting, ‘Chapel of the Kings” at 
Westminster Abbey, by David Dalhoff 
Neal, and a copy of Thorwaldsen’s Statue 
of Christ. 
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the favorable attention of a wider public 
even than our cosmopolitan town can 
provide. I submit that it would be a most 
fitting dedicatory inscription for the use 
of our churches. Here it is: 


Sanctuary 


Here beyond the striving and the 
confusion of the world is a happy 
pathway to peace and power where 
departed visions may be regained 
and wearied faith renewed 
within these stately walls 
through quiet meditation and 
communion may be found the soul of 
all beauty the source of all good 
and the eternal spirit resident in 
all true sanctuaries 
whose name is God 
by whose grace men live 
and love and serve 


Eugene Rodman Shippen. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Old Colony Laymen 
at Bridgewater 


The laymen of the Bridgewater, Mass., 
Unitarian church will be hosts to the Old 
Colony Federation of Laymen at a spring 
rally to be held this Sunday, March 19, 
from 4.30 to 8.30 p.m. All men in liberal 
churches along the South Shore, particu- 
larly those in the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference and in part of the Channing Con- 
ference, are invited to attend. 

The afternoon session will be addressed 
by Orville S. Poland, prominent Boston 
attorney and lecturer, who is chairman of 
the Civil Liberties Committee of Massa- 
chusetts. He will speak on “Civil Liberty 
as a Basis for American Democracy’— 
a subject particularly appropriate at this 


time in view of the observance this year 
of the 150th anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights. 

Supper will be served at 6 o’clock by the 
ladies of the Bridgewater church. It will 
be followed by a brief business meeting, 
and a group conference on the Laymen’s 
League and its chapters, led by H. Weston 
Howe, field secretary of the League. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, of the First 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., will deliver 
the main address in the evening, following 
a short devotional service at 7.380 o’clock. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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0 the church and clergy 
COX:SONS & VINING, inc....2 


131 EAST 23rp. STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


f 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. ‘Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Service at 11 
a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. March 20, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. March 21 through March 
24, the Very Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., Litt. D., 
Toronto, Canada. Wednesday vesper at 5.15| p. m. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sunday, 5 
p. m., Station WIXAL, 11.79 MC (25.4M.) 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Margaret Barnard, Mon- 
day, 9a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, Saturday, 
9.30 p. m., Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” Rev. 
W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of program, Thurs- 
day, 7 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday, 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles, 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Another Comment on Our Change 
of Format 


From an interview in The New York 
Times Magazine with E. V. Knox, editor 
of Punch: 

“You must remember that Punch is 
nearly 100 years old. It is an institution 
as well as a paper. Its readers look upon 
it as a kind of personal possession, and they 
are apt to regard any changes in it, how- 
ever slight, with a sense of personal injury. 
I made a slight change in make-up a few 

eks ago, and letters of protest began 
coming in at once: ‘Is this the time, just at 
this moment when all the old landmarks 
are slipping away and the old institutions 
are falling, is this the time,-—and so forth 
and so forth.” 


Commercialized Radio May Be Bad 
and Government Radio May Be 
Worse 


The Inquirer (London) reports a strong 
effort on the part of Dr. R. F. Rattray, a 
prominent British Unitarian minister, to 
get Unitarian representation on the re- 
ligious hours of the B. B. C. But the 
“Director of Religious Broadcasting” is an 
Anglican priest, “safety” is the official 
policy of the corporation, and no heresies 
ever get on the air in Great Britain. The 
protest had been taken up by other non- 
Anglican religious bodies, but so far the air 
is heresy-filtered and safe. 


Political Definitions 
Republican: A critic of polities. 
Democrat: One who believes that poli- 

tics is a technological rather than a norma- 
tive discipline. 

Socialist: One who believes that the 
communists are liars and that Roosevelt is 
a tool of the capitalists. 

Communist: One who believes that 
socialists are fascists and who votes for 
Roosevelt. 

Prohibitionist: One who believes that 
the ideas of the above named are all wet. 


We Will Concede the Point (Very) 
Provisionally 

“A British cabinet minister, Sir Kings- 
ley Wood, in a political speech in London, 
cried, ‘We are proud of Chamberlain’ and 
was promptly mobbed by ‘angry British 
fascists.’ Looks as if the Munich Pact 
were not quite so complete a surrender to 
Hitler as our American warmongers have 
been insisting!’—J. H. H. in Unity. 


Things Like This Do Not Occur Out- 
side the Borders of New England 
Place: Cambridge, Mass. 
Scene: Interior of a burning house. 
Dramatis Personae: Busy firemen; con- 
templative policemen; the owner. 
Fireman, pausing in his work after last 
visible flame has been hosed and turning to 
owner: “‘You’re a Unitarian, aren’t you?” 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk, 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


a 
Local and Suburban 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. Di 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“Surveying Your Church for 


Greater Service” is the theme for the 


Churchmanship Institute at the Shoals this sum- 
mer, July 8-15. Each church should send at least 
one delegate—man, woman or young person—to 
take back the inspiration and practical helps to be 
derived from this Institute. 


Have you planned a money-raising event yet? 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Needs your contributions to maintain 
the current pensions for our older min- 
isters. Ifyou have not yet made your 
annual gift will you not send it prompt- 
ly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—Ne liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = = = = 2.00-2,50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
Reserve; Your Rooms in’Advance 


